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The Seminary 


1984 COMMENCEMENT 

AND INSTALLATION OF NEW DEAN 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary Commencement activities began on Saturday, 
May 19 with the celebration of the Divine Liturgy in the Three Hierarchs 
Chapel on campus. His Beatiture, Metropolitan Theodosius, President 
of the Seminary, concelebrating with twelve priests, presided at the 
Liturgy and ordained Deacon Gregory Safchuk to the Holy priesthood. 
Father Gregory and his wife, Alexandra, are both St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Alumni and Fellows, assigned to teaching at St. Herman’s Seminary, 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

Afternoon Commencement Exercises began at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Chapel with the service of Thanksgiving celebrated by Metropolitan 
Theodosius and Protodeacon Michael Roshak. At the conclusion of the 
service, the V, Rev. Alexander Wamecke, Corporate Secretary, made 
the following announcement on behalf of the Seminary’s Board of 
Trustees. “On March 15, 1984, the Board of Trustees of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary held a special meeting, chaired by His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Theodosius, President. The Board received the report of His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip, Chairman of the special nominating committee of 
trustees and faculty. Following the report, the Board unanimously elected 
Father John Meyendorff as Dean of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary.” 

Following this announcement, the Very Rev. John Meyendorff was 
presented to Metropolitan Theodosius and to the gathered assembly by 
Mr. George Dworetzky, representing the Board of Trustees, and Professor 
Veselin Kesich, representing the faculty. Metropolitan Theodosius, ex¬ 
pressing his personal greetings to Father Meyendorff on his installation 
as Dean of S. Vladimir’s Seminary, presented him with the jeweled cross 
worn by his predecessors, Fathers Georges Florovsky and Alexander 
Schmemann, Deans of the Seminary. The entire assembly responded by 
proclaiming and chanting “AXIOS” (HE IS WORTHY). Father John 
Meyendorff, Professor of Patristics and Church History, and the newly- 
installed Dean of the Seminary, responded: 

“Your Beatitude, Venerable Hierarchs, Colleagues, students and 
friends, as I accept this new position at the Seminary, I want first of all 
to thank you for your confidence. The awesomeness of my responsibili- 
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ties is actually well expressed by this cross, which I just received from 
you. Your Beatitude, and which was worn by Father Georges Florovsky. 

Indeed, it is Father Florovsky who placed St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
on the map of first-class academic institutions in this country, who left 
us with the legacy of a truly catholic conception of Orthodoxy, who 
oriented our school—and to a large degree the Church itself—towards a 
mission to America in the twentieth century. He did so in faithfulness 
to tradition to the Fathers by calling us all to a “neo-patristic synthesis.” 
To accept his cross implies the endorsement of his legacy. 

Of course, we all wish that I did not have to stand here wearing 
this cross and that Father Alexander Schmemann was still among us 
now and for years to cime. It is he who for so many years succeeded in 
uniting us all not only as an academic institution, but also as a com¬ 
munity serving not itself, but the whole Church. Under his leadership, 
St. Vladimir’s educated future bishops, hundreds of future priests and 
became accepted and understood by the Church at large. Humanly 
speaking, Father Alexander is irreplaceable; but it is not man, it is the 
inscrutable wisdom of the One who reigns over the living and the dead, 
which decided otherwise. 

Ahead of us lies a task which is not being defined by us, but by 
our past, by the requirement of the present and, of course, ultimately by 
the Spirit guiding the Church. 

We are a theological school, which means that we are dedicated to 
theological scholarship, to teaching students and to serving the Church. 
These three elements are inseparable. 

Without sound scholarship—the scholarship which gives us access to 
Scripture, to the writings of the Fathers, to the history of our Liturgy— 
which flourished in the Orthodox Theological Academies in the past and 
the present centuries—there is no authentic witness to Orthodoxy, no 
real dialigue with other Christians and with the contemporary world. 
St. Vladimir’s will therefore maintain appropriate standards and require¬ 
ments, which will be applicable to both its faculty and its students. 

But our Seminary is a teaching institution, and a school serving the 
Church. It is not an academic ivory tower. We are all united in our 
conviction that Christian knowledge is inseparable from spiritual experi¬ 
ence, spiritual effort and prayer. The witness to Orthodoxy in our cen¬ 
tury is not only academic scholars, but—in an eminent way—the monks 
of Mt Athos, Fr John of Kronstadt, and the martyrs of the faith. This 
we know particularly well when in this chapel we perform the Divine 
Liturgy—the true center of our life as a school—sharing in the communion 
of the saints. 

Finally, we are aware that our mission is directed to America, to 
American parishes, to the future generation of Orthodox Americans. This 
requires contemporary skills and methods, because Orthodoxy is not an 
abstract truth, but the solution for our times. This we try to convey in 
the teaching of pastoral theology. 

But how to keep scholarship, spirituality and pastoral responsibility 
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together? It is our common conviction that only authentic 

Orthodox theology (Scriptural, patristic, liturgical)—can provide us with 
answers, and protect us from real dangers: pseudo-scholarship, pseudo- 
spirituality and ps^n^/o-Americanism. 

We are a theological school and a school of the Church, We enjoy 
the guidance of the episcopate. We seek the support of the entire people 
of God. 

May the prayers of the Three Holy Hierarchs, and ecumenical 
teachers, Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, and John Chrysostom, 
to whom this beautiful new Chapel is dedicated, intercede for us before 
the Lord, Whom alone we worship and to Whom alone be glory for 
ever.” 

Following Father John’s remarks and the singing of “Many Years” 
for him in his responsible new position and for the 1984 Seminary 
graduates, The Provost of the Seminary, Professor David Drillock, 
greeted the distinguished guests among whom were: His Grace, Bishop 
Antoun (representing His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, Primate of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America and Vice 
President of the Seminary); Rev. Peter Kyriakos (representing Dr, 
Thomas Lelon, President of Hellenic College, and Faculty of Holy Cross 
School of Theology, Brookline, Massachusetts); Rev. Arshen Aivazian 
(St. Nerses Armenian Orthodox Seminary, New Rochelle, New York); 
Dean Leander E. Keck (Yale University Divinity School); Ms Anne 
Natalie Petrochko (representing Harvard Divinity School); James A. 
Carpenter (Sub-Dean, General Theological Seminary, New York City); 
The Rev, Gerard R. Gaeta (representing Dr. Fred W. Meuser, President 
of Trinity Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, Ohio); The V. Rev, James 
Morton (Dean, St John the Divine Cathedral, New York City), It was 
especially sad that His Grace, Bishop Kallistos of Zelon, was in a car 
accident while traveling to the Seminary to represent His Eminence, 
Archbishop lakovos, Primate of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America, After the expression of gratitude to all who 
traveled to be present at the installation of the new Dean, a procession 
went from the Chapel to the center of the campus for the commence¬ 
ment address and the awarding of degrees and diplomas. 

Master of Divinity Degrees were conferred upon the following listed 
with thesis topics: Charles M. Abdelahad, cum laude (“Kerygma and 
Didache in St. Paul and Their Applications in Today’s Church”); David 
George Daumit (“Ministering to the Aged”); Jack D. Hill (“The New 
Testament Prophet: His Place in the Early Church”); Christopher Alan 
Holwey, cum laude (“ ‘My God, My God, Why Hast Thou Forsaken 
Me . . The Words of Christ on the Cross in Matthew and Mark, and 
Their Meaning”); Antoinette T. Kemilev (“Repentance in the Orthodox 
Tradition”); Lawrence James Margitich, cum laude (“Orthodox Psalmody 
and the Antiphons of the Divine Liturgy: An Historical Study”); Rev. 
Frank Theodore Panchak, cum laude (“A Commentary on the Life and 
Pastoral Ministry of Fr. Benjamin Kedrovsky of Gary, Indiana”); Donald 
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Edward Shadid (*‘The Antiochian Archdiocese of America: Traditions, 
Missionary Tasks and Vision of the Future”); Dianne Julianna Storheim 
(“The Coptic Church: Present and Future”); Marta Stupar (“Joy and 
suffering in the Pauline Epistles”); and Stephen Q. Supica, (“Hebrew 
Sacrifice and Sacrifice in Hebrews: The Sacrifice of Christ in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in the Light of Old Testament Sacrifice”), also cum 
laude. 

Master of Divinity Degrees were also conferred upon two former 
students who have fulfilled the degree requirements this year: Rev. John 
Paul Abdalah (“The Melkite Schism of 1724 and Union Attempts in 
America”) and Rev. Michael Aksionov Meerson (“A Study in the History 
of the Orthodox Church in America”). 

Master of Theology Degrees were conferred upon John Hilding 
Erickson (Dissertation: “Communion and Community: Essays in the 
Orthodox Canonical Tradition”) and Jacques Andre Lepine (Dissertation: 
“Anthropologic Mimetique et Anthropologic Liturgique”). 

The Diploma of Studies in Orthodox Religious Education was 
awarded to Tamara S. Bell and David George Daumit. The Diploma 
of Studies in Orthodox Liturgical Music was warded to Nadine Klipa. 

The Commencement address was given by Rev. Geoffrey Wain- 
wright, Professor of Systematic Theology at Duke University. Rev. 
Wainwright holds a Doctroate in Theology from the University of Geneva, 
with additional studies in Cambridge and Rome. He was a faculty mem¬ 
ber at Union Theological Semianry in New York, a member of the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, and the 
author of “Eucharist and Escatology” and “Doxology.” Dr. Wainwright 
dedicated his remarks to the presentation of the spiritual sources of 
Methodism, especially as they were initially rooted in the Eucharist. 
References to the emphasis on Eucharist from the personal ministry of 
John Wesley were impressive; equally impressive were the quotations from 
Wesley’s hymns. Dr. Wainwright noted particularly the inspiration which 
John Wesley found in Greek patristic sources. 

Speaking on behalf of the 1984 graduating class was valedictorian 
Stephen Supica and representing the graduating class of 1985 was salu- 
torian John Zebrun. 

Before concluding Commencement exercises Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius addressed the assembly: “Today, St Vladimir’s Seminary gradu¬ 
ation has a special significance for all of us. Father John Meyendorff is 
today installed as Dean. My charge to the new Dean is to build on the 
foundation so well laid by the late Father Alexander Schmemann. Ortho¬ 
doxy in North America, as well as the Orthodox Church throughout the 
world, has learned to expect the living word of a theology fully alive 
from St Vladimir’s Seminary. You, Father John, have long been a 
trusted and valued colleage of Father Alexander Schmemann. Now it is 
your ministry to lead the academic and administrative team of St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary. It is now to your leadership as Dean that the whole 
seminary family—its alumni, its student body and its staff, the members 
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of St Vladimir’s Seminary Theological Foundation, and all friends and 
supporters of the seminary—looks for guidance. 

‘‘May your labors and leadership be blessed by God so that the 
Holy Orthodox Church may speak the word of truth in the contemporary 
world.” 

At the conclusion of the Commencement Exercises a reception was 
held for all present in honor of the graduates. Later in the afternoon a 
reception was also held in the Seminary Chapel Auditorium in honor of 
Father John Meyendorff and his installation as I>ean of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. 


ORDINATIONS 

Safchuk, Gregory, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Grace, Bishop 
Gregory, on May 6, 1984, at St. Herman’s Seminary, Kokiak, 
Alaska. 

Safchuk, Dn. Gregory, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Theidosius, on May 19, 1984, at St. Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary, Crestwood, New York. 

Senyo, Scott Michael, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Beatitude, Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius, on May 11, 1984, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
Crestwood, New York. 



Notes on Contributors 


William Allen Amarok is a student at the University of Alaska, Fair¬ 
banks, Alaska. 

Dr. David Balfour, retired diplomat, is a Fellow of the Institute of 
Linguists, London, England. 

Dr. John L. Boojamra is Lecturer in Religious Education at St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary. 

Fr Dimitri Cozby is pastor of St Gregory’s Mission, Raleigh-Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Fr Remus V. Grama is pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C., is Director of the Commission on Faith 
and Order of the National Council of Churches. 

Fr Evan Lowig is pastor of St Demetrius Church, Gardenton, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Fr Michael J. Oleksa, pastor of St. Herman’s Orthodox Church in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, is teaching at the University of Alaska, Fair¬ 
banks, Alaska. 

John E. Rexine is Charles A. Dana Professor of the Classics and Direc¬ 
tor of the Division of the Humanities, Colgate University. 

Fr Robert Slesinski is pastor of St Nicholas Greek Catholic Church, 
Yonkers, New York. 

Kenneth Paul Wesche is a Ph.D. candidate at Fordham University, 
specializing in Patristic Theology. 
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The Union of God and Man in Jesus Christ 
IN THE Thought of Gregory of Nazianzus 


Kenneth Paul Wesche 


Introduction 

To explain the union of the Divine and human natures in Christ, 
“the task confronting Gregory was to come to terms with the ques¬ 
tion whose insolubility Apollinaris had sought to make clear to the 
Nicaeans; how could two teleia come together in a real unity?”^ 
Obviously, this is a problem of a different order from explaining the 
unity of essence and distinction of Persons in the Trinity. In the 
latter, one is dealing with Persons of the same essence, whereas in 
the former one is confronted with a Person of two different essences. 
The distinctions which the Cappadocians had worked out for Trini¬ 
tarian theology between ousia and hypostasis could not be applied 
directly to Christology since the philosophical notion of hypostasis 
was strictly confined within the context of one ousia. 

The ontological distinctions in Stoic philosophy of undetermined 
matter [essence], determining quality [which, added to the essence, 
forms a nature, or species], and of particularizing characteristics 
[which, added to the species, forms the individual, or hypostasis'],^ 

^K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhaltnis zu den Grossen 
Kappadoziern (Tubingen und Leipzig: Verlag von J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1904), p. 186. “Aber nunmehr lag Gregor die Aufgabe ob, sich mil dcr Frage 
abzufinden, deren Unlosbarkeit Apollinaris den Nicanem deutlich zu machen 
gesucht hatte: wie konnen zwei teleia zu einer wirklichen Einheit zusammen- 
gehen?” 

2For a discussion on the Cappadocian theology of the Trinity and its 
relation to the homoiousion party, cf. the excellent article by J. Lebon, “Le 
Sort du ‘Consubstantier Nic6en, II, Saint Basile et le ‘Consubstantiel* Nic6en,” 
Revue d'Histoire Ecclesiasiique 48 (1953): 632-82. 

^Cf. Aloys Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. I, From the 
Apostolic Age to Chalcedon {451), trans. John Bowden, 2nd rev. ed. (Atlanta: 
John Knox Press, 1975) p. 372f, 
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while helpful in supplying a conceptual terminology for the distinction 
of Persons in the Trinity, would be of little help in explaining the 
duality of natures in the One Person Jesus Christ, since within this 
framework the notion of person is conceived within the notion of 
one nature. It is subordinate to nature in such a way that the con¬ 
cept of nature governs the concept of person. The philosophical aspect 
of the Christological problem facing Christian thinkers in the latter 
quarter of the fourth century is not difficult to see. 

When applying the philosophical notions of hypostasis and 
ousia to the Trinity, the Son is one hypostasis, homoousios to the 
Father. That is to say, he is one Person “composed of” one essence 
which he shares in common with the other Persons of the Trinity. 
But Jesus Christ also appears to us as one Person in the form of 
man. So beneath his outer manifestation what is he essentially? If he 
is the Son of God, the Second Person of the Trinity, homoousios to 
the Father, then his nature is divine. So in what way is he human? 
In short, what is the relation of his one-ness to his nature as God 
and his appearance in the form of man? 

The manner in which Gregory Nazianzen addressed this problem 
of the union of the Divine and human natures in Jesus Christ and 
the theological insight which is evinced in his solution form the 
subject of this study. The significance of his solution is seen more 
clearly against the backdrop of the solutions represented by Apollin- 
aris, Gregory’s chief foe in the last years of his life, and the 
Antiochenes. 


I. The Solution of Apollinaris and the Antiochenes 

Apollinaris was the only fourth century Christian thinker, other 
than Theodore of Mopsuestia, to take the Trinitarian usage of 
hypostasis and apply it to Christology.'* Hypostasis, for Apollinaris, 
is closely synonymous to prosopon, and the latter is his preferred 
term when working with the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In his work Kaxoc pspoq 'nioTiq the distinction of the Persons 
in the Trinity which Apollinaris seems to make is this: within the 
Divine Ousia each Person of the Trinity is distinguished in the 
Prosopon of its Nature.® Ousia is the more abstract concept, nature 

^Marcel Richard, “I.’Introduction du Mot ‘Hypostase* dans la Theologie 
de ITncarnation,” Opera Minora II (Turnhout, Brepols: Leuven University 
Press, 1977) chptr. 42, p, 29 [25]. 

^Apollinaris, Kaxdc irtoric;; ed. Hans Lietzmann, Apollinaris 

von Laodicea und seine Schule (Tubingen: Verlag von J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1904). The relevant passages are 14-19, pp. 172f., and 25-27, pp. 176f. 
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the more concrete which indicates the essence out of which each 
prosopon is particularized.® Essence, then, possesses the individual 
prosopa so that while ousia may be possessed of numerous prosopa, 
one prosopon— its nature is derived from the common ousia 
—may not be possessed by more than one ousia. Accordingly, if 
Christ is one, he is one physis, one hypostasis^ one energeia, one 
prosopon."^ 

Because of Apollinaris’ notion of the relationship between nature 
and person—the significance of which lies not so much in that they 
are improperly distinguished, but rather in that essence, or nature, 
possesses the individual persons—to say that Christ is one Person is 
also to say that he is one nature. Person is the final ontological level 
at which nature is particularized. The result is the ontological sub¬ 
ordination of person to nature so that person is strictly confined 
within the limits of nature. As in his philosophical treatment of the 
Trinity, so in his philosophical treatment of Christ, Apollinaris can 
only conceive prosopon to be composed of one ousia^ one nature, 
precisely because prosopon is derived out of ousia. If Christ were 
two complete natures, he would be two prosopa, two hypostases, 
two persons. 

Apollinaris’ Christological solution, then, is to understand the 
nature of Christ on two levels; what we might call the level of 
essence, and the level of form. It is only on the level of form that 
Christ can be called man insofar as his composition of Logos and 
flesh corresponds to the composition of man which is logos and 
flesh.® But, in fact, on neither level is the Person of Christ essentially 

^Apollinaris, K.fr.ir., 27: ed. Lietzmann, p. 176, lines 19ff.: “*0(ioXo- 
you^iEV o5v gva 086v dXT]0iv6v, p[av dpx^iv, koX eva ul6v, dXTi0iv6v 
0£dv (5:Xr|0ivoG 0£ou, <f)uaiKc5<; rrjv TiatpiKi^v 0e6Tr|Ta ^x^vra, toGte- 
oTiv 6poo6oiov TtaTpL, Kal gv TTveOpa Sryiov <p6a£i koi dXr|0£Cpc 
tc5v irdvTCov dyiaoTiK6v Kal 0 £otcoi6v Ik Tfjq oGoiaq toG 0£oG Girapyov.” 

^ApolL, De Fide et Incarnatione 5: ed. Lietz., p, 199, lines 16-17. See 
Grillmeier, op. cit., p. 339, who says: ‘The only correct starting point (to 
explain the Apollinarian concepts) is the idea of vital unity which is achieved 
because the ligos is the determining principle of the whole of Christ’s human 
nature, i.e., of his flesh and his lower soul.” In my mind, the idea of vital 
unity in Apollinaris is ol a piece with the ontological subordination of person 
to nature which, as far as I can tell, is an axiomatic assumption until the 
Cappadocians. 

®Apoll. Tomus Synodalis: ed. Lietz., p. 262, line 28~p. 263, line 5: 
”ZdpKa 6(-loo6oiov Tfj f|p£TEp(? oapKL TcpooEiXticpEv dird Tfjc Map[a(; 
6 ToO 0 £oG X6yoc; Ka0’ ^vcoaiv Tfjv itpoq 0£6TTiTa Tfjq 7rpd)Tr|<; 
auXXf|ip£co<; Tfjc; iv xfi Trap0evcp Kal oGtcoq dvGpcoTToq ydyovEV* on odp^ 
Kal TTVEGpd ^oTiv 6 dv0pooiTOc; Kard t6v ottootoXov. Kal toGt 6 donv 
t6 yEv^o0ai odpKa t6v X6yov xd ^vco0fivai irpdg adpKa <b<; xd dv- 
0p6Tt£iov TtvsGpa.” 
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human. On both levels we encounter only one nature, and that is 
the Divine Nature.® On the level of form the humanity of Christ is 
not a human nature of body and soul; it is only a mind-less flesh, 
the taking of which makes the Logos incarnate.^® That is to say, the 
second Prosopon of the Trinity, who in his nature is perfectly God,^^ 
takes on himself not a human nature, but only the human character¬ 
istics of flesh and irrational soul. This is the incarnation of the Logos; 
a new creation, a wondrous mix of God and flesh. 

One sees how Apollinaris’ understanding of the relationship 
between nature and person, in which person represents the final stage 
of particularization deriving out of nature, precludes the possibility 
of ascribing to Christ two complete natures. It is conceptually im¬ 
possible. Only because of the way Apollinaris conceives the relation 
of man’s logos to the Divine Logos is he able in some way to describe 
Christ as man. 

Apollinaris’ philosophical understanding of nature and person 
has affinity with that of the Antiochenes, even though the latter 
worked out a different solution.^® In the classical Antiochene Christol- 
ogy both the Divine and the human, which are both complete natures, 
possess by virtue of that completeness their own prosopon which 
come together to form the Prosopon of the Incarnate Christ: the 
will, rather than the flesh being the point of union. Again, for the 
Antiochenes, prosopon is the final ontological level derived out of 
nature. Two natures, each one particularized into its own prosopon, 
are juxtaposed within the broader Prosopon of the Incarnation 

^Apollinaris, in fact, does not want Christ to be man for a man cannot 
save: only God can. See Anacephalaeosis 2: ed. Lietz., p. 242, lines 27-29; 
”na<; dv0pcDTOC p^poc; K6apou Kal oub^v pepoc; Koapou atpei Tf)V 
dpapriav toG Kdopou, uc|)* fj koI aGxGc; KsiTau XpioxGq 5^ atpEi* ouk 
<S cpa dcvGpcoTcoc; 6 Xpiaxbc;.’* Later, in the same passage Apollinaris con¬ 
cludes with a positive statement concerning Jesus* identity: **o0k dpa 
©£6<; kv ’lT]aoO, dXV aGxGq ©£6<; 

lOApoll. K.p.TT. 28: ed. L„ p. 177; 4-9: “exi 6poXoyoGp£v t6v ul6v 
toG ©eoG ul6v dvOpdJiTOU yeysvfjoGai, ouk Gv6paTi dXXd dXr|0£L<pc, 
TtpoaXapdvToc odpKa Ik Mapia<; *nap0ivou, Kal stvai t^Xeiov aGxdv 
ul6v ©£oG Kal auxGv ul6v dvGpcb'rtou, §v TTpdacoTtov Kal ptav tt?)v 
TT poaKOvrioiv toG A6you Kal Tfjc; oapKoq dvdXapEv.” 
iilbid. 

i^ApolI. f. 10: ed. L, p. 207: “S Kaivf] KTtoiq Kal pt^ic; 0£a7i£ata 
©eGq Kal odp^ piav (Kal xfjv aOTfjv) dixET^Xsoov <|)uoiv.** 

i^Marcel Richard, op. cit., chptr. 42 “Theodore de Mopsuestia,” pp. 21 
[171-29 [25], Theodore of Mopsuestia desired to affirm against Apollinaris the 
full integrity of the human nature but given his close proximity to Apollinaris, 
and given the superiority of Apollinaris’ system, he found himself, along with 
others, attacking Apollinaris from his (Apollinaris*) point of view and to a 
certain degree using his modes of expression (p. 26 [22]). 
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which serves as the ontological framework for the union of the divine 
and human natures.In this case, however, we really do have not 
one person, but two. The Prosopon in which is conjoined the divine 
and human prosopa, itself is not a person: it is not personal with its 
own personal center. It is merely an impersonal ontological frame¬ 
work within which two personalized natures come into conjunction. 

A common concern to aU parties was to preserve the impassi¬ 
bility of God. No one wanted to say or imply that the Divine Essence 
suffered. This concern to preserve the impassibility of God is illumi¬ 
nating when one reflects upon it within the context of the philo¬ 
sophical relationship of nature and person. When one person is 
understood within the context of essence, and more precisely of one 
essence, then the concept of person collapses into that of essence. 
If, then, the Divine Essence cannot suffer, neither can the Divine 
Person. Consequently, to account for Christ’s suffering, and at the 
same time for his unity as God and man, one is led either to posit 
two independent prosopic natures conjoined in one [impersonal] 
Prosopon within which only the human prosopon suffers, or on the 
other hand, to posit one Divine Nature onto whose particular 
Prosopon is appended that part of the humanity which does suffer, 
viz., the flesh. 

Another conception is shared by these two different schools 
which is even more basic than the conceptual subordination of person 
to nature and which goes to the heart of what divides the Cappa¬ 
docians, Cyril of Alexandria, Justinian, and Byzantine Tradition 
from the Antiochenes and the Monophysites. That is the relationship 
of God and man, and to be more precise, the meaning of communion 
and theosis. 

For both Apollinaris and the Antiochenes the separation of 
God and man is maintained. There is no communion between man 
and God at the deepest level of man’s being. In Apollinaris the point 
of union is the flesh which is deified through its union with the 
Divine Logos: but the human mind plays no part at all in the Incar¬ 
nation so that finally, there is no contact between the human nature 
and the Divine. For Antiochene Christology the two acting subjects 
in Christ, the human and the Divine, again are kept apart by means 

i^Ibid., p. 25 [21], Because of the close identity of nature, person, and 
hypostasis in the Apollinarian system, when Theodore seeks to use these same 
modes of expression to affirm the full humanity of Christ, he has no other 
choice than to maintain two hypostases. “Ainsi done Thypostase irait tantdt 
avec la nature, tantot avec la personne. Le Christ aurait deux hypostases si 
Ton considere ses natures Tune apres I’autre; il n’en aurait plus qu*une seule 
si I’on considere Tunion. Voilk qui parait bien subtil!” 
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of the prosopic union: the point of union is the will which itself is 
not nature, but the manifestation of nature. For Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, on the other hand, the point of union is the mind, that which 
in the thought of the Cappadocians is the most essential part of 
man.^® 

Qearly, we are in the presence of a completely different con¬ 
ception of the relation between nature and person. This conception 
leads to a correspondingly different understanding of the manner of 
union in Christ and goes to the heart of Gregory's theological affirma¬ 
tion ocncerning the relationship of God and man. Our aim now is 
to cover the substance of that affirmation. 


II. The Solution of Gregory of Nazianzus 

Given the philosophical subordination of person to nature, when 
the term hypostasis was applied to Christology it was most difficult 
to explain satisfactorily the union of the two natures without imply¬ 
ing also two persons on the one hand, or denying one of the natures 
on the other. The solution of Apollinaris, in fact, was actually the 
most satisfactory from a philosophical point of view. He was able 
to account for the Divinity of Jesus and his appearance as a man 
very neatly without falling into the difficulty of implying two persons 
in Christ. The issue arose, however, when one turned to the soterio- 
logical aspect of the Incarnation. Yet even here Apollinaris had a 
very strong doctrine of salvation. If the flesh was that which caused 
man to sin—implying by this, of course, that the mind in itself is 
unaffected by the Fall and is imprisoned in the corruptible flesh- 
then salvation must consist in the deification of the flesh, which only 
the Logos can do, so that it no longer serves as an obstruction to 
the mind’s ascent to God. One cannot say, then, that Apollinaris’ 
system was soteriologically inadequate, given his premises.^® The 

i^Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101 Ad Cledonium Presbyterum Contra 
Apollinarium, Migne, PG 37, col. 184. “’AXX* t^pKSi, <t>6oiv, f| 6£6Trj<;, 
dvTl ToO voG. tI oGv irpoq i[ik toGto; 0£6tt)c ydp pexd oapK6<; 
p6vr|(; oOk <Sh/0pco7TO<;, dXV oC)bk ipuxiic; p6vTi<;, ou&^ dpcporepcov 
ToO vou, 8 Kol paXXov dv0pcoTco<;.** 

i®An understanding of Apollinaris’ soteriology is predicated on how one 
understands his view concerning the nature of the human soul. R.A. Norris, 
in Manhood and Christ: A Study in the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(Oxford: 1963), pp. 116ff., argues that Apollinaris, borrowing from Neo- 
Platonic psychology, viewed the soul as inherently divine. Consequently, the 
fall according to Apollinaris is the result of the soul’s inability to control the 
passions of the flesh. It is the flesh, then, which must be sanctified. Ekkehard 
Muhlenberg {Apollinaris von Laodicea, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1969, p. 
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issue, then, cannot have been that Apollinarianism was so strictly 
philosophical that it ignored soteriology. Rather, the issue was over 
the premises which formed the foundation of that system. 

More than one author notes that Gregory’s theologizing was an 
expression of his profound spirituality.^’^ Gregory’s spirituality may 
help to explain his reaction to Apollinaris. Some have suggested that 
the Cappadocian doctrine of sin fails because of its inability to break 
out of its dependence on the categories of Platonic dualism.^® Sin 
is explained in such a context as the result of bodily passion, or of 
ignorance. There is no trace of that “inwardness through which 
Augustine became aware of the nature and meaning of sin as a 
deliberate choice of the lesser good and thus a deliberate rebellion 
against God.”^® But Gregory Nazianzen is keenly sensitive to the 
spiritual dimension of sin: to him, sin is the result of the choice which 
the most human part of man made, viz., the mind.^® Salvation is not 
simply revelatory, to correct an essential ignorance, but it is a cleans¬ 
ing which must touch every aspect of human nature, especially the 
mind: “They who take away the humanity and the interior image 
cleanse by their invented mask only our outside.”^^ 

At stake for Gregory is a proper understanding of man’s nature 

199) traces the influence of Athanasius on Apollinaris and argues that the soul 
is not inherently divine, but becomes divine through the knowledge of the 
Good. The goal of the Incarnation, then, is, for Apollinaris, to impart the 
knowledge of God as the true Good. Brooks Otis, in his excellent paper, 
“Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 12 
(1958), pp. 95-124) outlines the major lines of development in the two tradi¬ 
tions stemming from Irenaeus and Origin, and traces their final point of 
divergence in the conflict between Apollinaris and the Cappadocians. The task 
which the Cappadocians and Apollinaris undertake, and the conflict stemming 
from that, consists in the effort to incorporate the doctrine of the common 
ousia in the Trinity into their anthropology and Christology. It was the 
Cappadocians who successfully achieved a synthesis of the two traditions. 

i^See Emile Mersch, S.J., The Whole Christ, trans. J.R. Kelly (Milwau¬ 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1938) pp. 303-14: K. HoU, op. cit., pp. 
178-83: A. Grillmeier, op. cit., p. 370. 

i®Brooks Otis, art. cit.: On Gregory’s doctrine of sin see also J.M. 
Szymuslak, S.J., “Gr6goire de Nazianze et le Peche,” Studia Patristica 9 
(1966) 288-305; and Donald Winslow, “Orthodox Baptism—A Problem for 
Gregory of Nazianzus,” Studia Patristica 14 (1976) 371-74. 
i^Brooks Otis, art. cit., p. 123. 

20Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101 Ad Cledonium, PG 37, col. 188: 
**El bi tva XuoT] t 6 KardcKpiiia xfjc; dj^iapTiaq 6po[cp to Spoiov 
dyidoac;, ooTrep oapKoq d&4T]a£ bid Tf)v odpKa KaTaKpiOsioocv... 
otjTco Kal voG 8 id t6v voGv, o 6 Tcxaiaavra p6vov iv *A6dp, dXXd 
Kal TipcoTOTiaOfioavTa... 6 ydp xfjv ^VToXf)v dSd^ocxo, "toGto Kal Tf)v 
lvToXf|v oGk ^<|)6Xa^£v.*’ 

2iGreg. Naz., Ep. 102 Ad Cledonium, PG 37, col. 197. 
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and destiny, indeed one’s very salvation: “If anyone has hoped in a 
mindless man, truly he is mindless, and is not worthy to be saved.”^^ 
Communion with God is the heart of Gregory’s theological 
intuition and this concern unites into a coherent framework those 
various statements of Gregory’s which some have suggested indicate 
an ambiguity, if not contradiction, in his Christology.^® Gregory’s 
fundamental premises concerning the relation of God and man are 
seen more clearly when compared to Apollinaris. K. Holl notes, “It 
was not his opposition to Apollinaris but his agreement with him that 
gave Gregory’s Christological formulae their characteristic stamp.”^^ 
The agreement is in the need which Apollinaris and Gregory both 
share for a suffering God and for a living unity in the historical 
Christ.^® Yet when one goes beyond this agreement one finds some 
very basic differences. 

Most basically, the differences concern the conception of man. 
For Apollinaris, the soul is other than the body.^® The mind is 
accordingly the ruling principle, the body is the organon}'^ This 
means that in the Incarnation of the Logos, there cannot be a human 
ruling principle for then there would be two life-giving principles, 
which would be absurd, and moreover, there would be a loss of 
freedom to the human nature.^® 

22Greg. Naz., Ep. 101 Ad Cled., PG 37, col. 181. 

23See Donald Winslow, “Christology and Exegesis in the Cappadocians,” 
Church History 40 (1971) 390-91. After giving several apparently contradic¬ 
tory Christological statements by Gregory, Dr. Winslow concludes, “What we 
have seen thus far, therefore, is an inconsistency (if not patent contradiction) 
between Gregory’s assertion of the unity of Christ, on the speculative level, 
and his demand, on the exegetical level, for at least a functional, if not wholly 
personal, distinction between the two natures.” See also A. Grillmeier, op. cit., 
p. 369: “Granted that the Cappadocians* deliberations mark one phase in the 
history of the definition of nature and person, in effect, they still remain in 
the realm of material categories as a result of their philosophical starting 
point. The Cappadocians have seen something, but neither their path nor their 
goal is stated clearly.” 

24K. Holl, op. cit., p. 185. 

25Ibid., p. 186. 

26Apollinaris, De Unione 5: ed. Lietz., p. 187, lines 5-14. 

28Apoll., fr. 107: ed. L., p. 232, lines 16-21: “oOtco ydp §v ?coov iK 
Kivoupavou Kal kiv^tikoG auvlotaxo Kal o6 66o f\ iK 66o teXeicov kcxx 
auTOKivqxcov biduEp dvOpcoitoq ^T£p6v ti ^coov Ttpoq ©£6v Kal o6 
©Eoq, dXXd 6oGXo<; ©eoG, kSv oOpavlmv f\ Tiq 56vapic;, 6oa6TCoc; £X£t* 
odp^ bk ©£oG odp^ ysvopEVT] ^cd6v kori pEToc TaGxa ouvx£0£ioa etc; 
p[av <p6oiv.** See also fr. 87: ed. L., p. 226: **Et dvOpcoxtov otaxai xi<; 
^voGoOai ©£§ Tcapd ircScvxac; dvOpoTtouq Kal dyydXouq, itoifiaEi 
aGxE^ouotouc; xo6<; dyyiXouq Kal xoOc; dvOpcbitoug, dx; ou6^ i) odp^ 
aOxE^oGoioc;. (pOopd 5^ xoG aGxE^ouolou ^6ou x6 pfj stvai aOxe^oG- 
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The contrast in Gregory, on the other hand, is not set up be¬ 
tween soul and body but between God and man.^® In the Incarnation, 
God is other than man so that the ruling principle is God, while that 
which is ruled is man as a whole nature. 

The soteriological implications already are apparent. For Apollin- 
aris the human mind is not in need of s^vation: rather, it needs to 
be liberated from the flesh. For Gregory, precisely the mind is in 
need of salvation for the mind is what fell.®® 

Apollinaris’ system leads to the consequence wherein the flesh 
led Adam to sin, thereby setting up a rigid dichotomy between soul 
and body. But for Gregory, the human nous, which is man himself 
and the mediator between God and man, sinned. Because man him¬ 
self sinned the whole man must be assumed to be saved. For Gregory, 
the contrast between body and soul is not that the flesh is inherently 
the cause of evil, but rather that the body is corporeal, while the 
mind is incorporeal. 

One sees the relation of body and soul most clearly in Gregory 
of Nyssa. For Nyssa, the flesh is not other than man: it is the 
corporeal part of his being such that even in his bodily form man 
reflects his creation in the image of God.®^ True, for Nyssa as for 
Nazianzus, the mind is that which is most like the Divine. But this 
does not mean that the mind is other than the body as virtue is other 
than vice. The Logos could become man, body and soul, because the 
contrast between God and man is that of a Good Uncreated to the 
Good created; it is not of one who is essentially virtuous to one 
who is essentially evil.®^ 

In such a conception, the whole focus shifts dramatically with 
regard to the relationship of God and man and the meaning of com¬ 
munion. It shifts from conceiving man as a soul in a body, to con¬ 
ceiving him as an essentially spiritual being who exists in a fleshly 
way. But if man is essentially a spiritual being, the spiritual being of 
man must be assumed if he is to be essentially saved. So the Logos 

oiov* o6 <}>0£ipETai 6^ f| <puaic; uir6 toG *itoif|aciVTO(; aGtt^v* oGk dpa 
ivouTai 6 dcvGpcoTTOc; ©£9.” 

29Gregory accepts Apollinaris* distinction of soul and body, but turns 
it to illustrate his own position on the relationship between God and man. 
See Ep. 101 Ad Cled,, PG 37, col. 180: “OGoeic; pEv ydp 56o 0£6c; Kal 
dcvOpcoTioq, ItceI Kol Kal oopa.” See also col. 185 (endnote 54) in 

which God rules the whole man in the same way that the mind rules the 
body. 

30Greg. Naz., Ep. 101 Ad Cled„ PG 37, col. 188; “6 bk TrapEpri (t6v 
voGv), TOUTO Kal oQTqpiaq dbEiTO pdXiOTa.” 

aiGregory of Nyssa, De Opificio Hominis 8, PG 44, col. 144. 
ssGreg. Nyssa, Oratio Catechetica IX, PG 45, cols. 40-41. 
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must become man both in mind and in body. If, as in Apollinaris, he 
assumes only a human flesh, ±en in fact he has not become man at 
all, and not only is the flesh of man not saved, but man himself is 
not saved.^^ 

For the Cappadocians, man is in relationship with God as a 
spiritual being, and the point where God and man meet is in the 
deepest dimension of man’s being. In that man’s nature is most like 
God in its incorporeal, spiritual dimension, that is to say, in his mind, 
the point of union is precisely here where the “natures so separate 
were knit together by the affinity of each to the element which 
mediated between them.”^^ 

Whatever changes one may find in Gregory’s Christology as it 
developed through contact with the Arians and the Apollinarians, 
at least one concept remains constant throughout, and that is that the 
mind is the point of union between God and man. The reference just 
given, in fact, is dated well before the fight with Apollinaris when 
Gregory was exercised to account for the union of the divine and 
human in Christ, during the period when he found it necessary to 
affirm the duality of Christ in order to account for his passion.^ It 
is significant, then, that even though Gregory places the union in the 
most essential part of man, he is still able to describe, even in this 
period, the humanity of Christ as though a complete being outside 
of the Logos.®® It is all the more significant that, at the same time 
Gregory speaks of the humanity of Christ as though outside of the 
Logos, he is still able to speak of the coming together of the two 
natures in terms of mixis, a term describing a mixture in which the 
weaker is changed into the stronger, or where each of the elements 

33Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101 Ad Cled., PG 97, col. 177: “tv’ bXcp 
dv0p6Tr<p TQ (xbTcS kcxI ©eo 6Xoq dvOpcoTtoq dvauXacGu Tcsocbv 6it6 
Tf)v dpapTiav. iitl t^Xei bi Kal dvOpcoTOv TtpoaXr)q>0dvTa OnEp 'tu<; 
ocoTripiaq flpETepac.” Gregory argues that if, in fact, God can save apart 
from the mind, he can save apart from the flesh as well, thereby rendering 
the Incarnation pointless: “Ei 6^ 6ir6 toutcov ^^Eipydpsvoi tov Xoyi- 
opcov, KaTacpEuyouoiv im t6 Buvoctov eIvoi ©£$, Kal owoai 

Tov ^OpcoTtov, Bovarov Bfj Ttou Kal X^pl^ oapKBc;, p6vcp pouXs- 
aOai.... "AveXe oOv psToc toG voG Kal xfiv odpKa, tv* fj ooi t^Xeiov Tfjq 
drtovoLaq.” Ep. 101 Ad Cled,, PG 37, col. 188. 

34Greg. Naz. In Defence of His Flight to Pontus, NPNF vol. VIII, p. 

210 . 

350n the historical circumstances prompting Gregory’s polemic see Don¬ 
ald Winslow, “Christology and Exegesis,” CH 40 (1971) 389-96. 

3®Indeed, the point of the Apollinarian conflict later is that even within 
a union Kax’ oGoiov, i.e., in the mind, the humanity is stiU complete, and its 
freedom is not destroyed. See below. 
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so permeates the other as to become a genuinely united composite.®^ 

Using this constant, that the mind is the point of union, as 
the starting point for further reflection, and in the light of Gregory’s 
apparent ease in treating the humanity as though outside the Logos, 
we may ask, how are we to understand Gregory when he makes the 
union as intimate as possible and at the daeepest level of man’s 
being? What does he mean to affirm, for example, when he says, 
“If anyone says that Christ has been energized by grace as in a 
prophet, but was not and is not united essentially [[if] kot* oOatcxv 
auvT]c[)9ai ts Kal oovdiiTSoGaL] let him be anathema”?®® Or when 
he says, “The names are mixed [Kipvapdvcov] as the natures, and 
they flow into one another ['n£pix<^po<Jcrc5v] by the law of their 
intimate union [aupcputaq]?”®® 

In contrast to Apollinaris and the Antiochenes, the union of 
God and man in Christ Kax’ oOotav is simply for Gregory an 
affirmation that when man himself comes in contact with God him¬ 
self his nature is not destroyed: rather, it is truly made human. In 
other words, man does not cease to be man, but in fact becomes 
truly man only in communion with God. In the Incarnation, God 
can indeed assume a full human nature, including the human nous, 
without there having to be some kind of barrier erected between the 
two natures in order to protect the integrity of the humanity. The 
relationship of God and man means that at the deepest ontological 
level there can be full communion between God and man. It is true, 
the result of this Divine-human contact is a transformation, but not 
of the Godhead: it transforms the humanity. Yet the transformation 
is not away from man’s essence, but rather it is precisely the fulfill¬ 
ment of his natural destiny, viz., to be filled with the Glory of God, 
for man is, after all, of divine origin, having been created by God 
for communion with God himself. 

Having said that there can be a true union of God and man 
at the deepest ontological level, we return once more to the problem 
with which we began, the relationship of nature and person. We now 
want to look at the manner in which Gregory of Nazianzus under¬ 
stood these concepts and how he applied them to Christology. We 
will find that we are once again taken into the heart of his theological 
insight concerning the relationship of God and man and his funda¬ 
mental affirmation on man’s true nature and destiny. 

37See H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956), vol. I, Faith, Trinity, 
Incarnation, pp. 397 and 420-24. 

ssGregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101 Ad Cledonium, PG 37, col. 180. 

S9Ep. 101, PG 37 col. 181. 
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It is interesting that even in the controversy with Apollinaris 
Gregory did not take occasion to apply hypostasis to Christology. 
Perhaps Gregory did not use hypostasis because of the way it was 
used by Apollinaris. Perhaps in his mind the term was still too 
closely tied with the notion of one ousia for him to make the shift 
from speaking of three hypostases of one ousia, to one hypostasis of 
two ousiai. Nonetheless, if we examine his doctrine of the Trinity 
and the manner in which he applied his terms, we find again that 
when one goes beyond philosophical expression, the differences be¬ 
tween Gregory and Apollinaris are significant, and the impact of 
these differences carry over into Christology. 

Whereas the concept of person seems to be subordinate to that 
of nature in Apollinaris and the Antiochenes, in Gregory the Persons 
are not contained by the essence, but the essence is possessed by 
the Persons.^® The Trinity itself, not the ousia set over against the 
Persons, as it were, is the source of the unity.^^ The critical point, 
then, is not so much the terms, but the way in which they are 
applied.^^ For Apollinaris and the Antiochenes essence is the first 
ontological level which is particularized by the prosopa or hypostases. 
But now in Nazianzus the first ontological level is the hypostasis. 
His concept of nature and person is very much in accord with the 
philosophical distinctions made in the sixth century in which, “The 
hypostasis is not the product of nature: it is that in which nature 
exists, the very principle of its existence.”"*^ 

Thus Gregory is able to affirm both the essential union of Christ 
and also the full integrity of the two natures not only on the basis 
of his concept of person and nature, but also because of his theo- 

^Oration 31.14, Sources Chretiennes 250 (Paris: Cerf, 1978), p. 304: 

.. Td oTq f| 0£6Tr|<;.” 

the Introduction by M. Jourjon in Sources Chretiennes 250, p. 63f.: 
“Preoccupe de maintenir la parfaite 6galit6 des hypostases, Gr6gorie, s’il ne 
nie pas I’ordre des personnes, tant s’en faut, redoute quelque peu Tinsistance 
sur la primaute du P^re. II sait parfaitement que I’inengendr^ est seul sans 
principe et qu’il est principe du Fils et de TEsprit. Mais la cause premiere 
c’est la divinite tout entiere.” 

'^^Compare, for example, similar language in Apollinaris, Kaxd [li- 
poq ntoTiq, 14: ed. L., p, 172, lines 3-4: “moTsOopEV ydp fipsiq 6ti xpta 
TtpoocoTta piav 6£6TqTa,” From the context it seems clear 

that Apollinaris is not thinking along the same lines as Nazianzus, but is 
simply stressing that each prosopon of the Trinity, by virtue of His nature 
which is grounded in the common ousia is in Himself Divine. Apollinaris, 
in fact, goes on to say in the same pasage: “‘iTp6aco'iTOv \xkv ydp iKdoroo 
t6 stvai auT6 Kal ucpEoxdvai brjXoi, ktX.” Ibid., lines 10-11. 

43john Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (New York: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1975), p. 77. 
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logical insight into the relationship of God and man in which man 
becomes truly man only in communion with God. 

When nature is possessed by person such that person is the 
ontological foundation for existence, the way is open to describe 
the union of God and man in Christ as Gregory does: dXko 
Kal &XKo .. . ouK ixKXoq bk Kai <ScX\oq,”^ not two persons, but 
two natures. The Person of the Logos, then, not an impersonal 
Prosopon, is the receptacle for the union of the two natures. If Cyril 
of Alexandria’s key-word to describe the union will be hypostasis, 
Gregory’s is heautos. “In himself he represented us and we were 
taken up and saved by the sufferings of him who is impassible.”^® 
“He bore in himself the whole of me that he might consume in him¬ 
self my inferiority.”^® The union of God and man in Christ is at the 
deepest level of human nature, “The Nous is mixed with nous being 
nearer and more closely related, and through this it is mixed with 
flesh, the mind being the mediator of Divinity and camality.”^^ 
Man himself is mixed with God himself in an intimate communion: 

For both of the [natures] are one in the mixture^® . . . 
and I partake of him through the mixture^® . . . and the 
whole [of Adam] is united to the whole of Him who was 
begotten and is wholly saved®® ... for whatever is not 
assumed is not saved, but whatever is united to God is 
saved.®^ 

^Gregory of Naz., Ep. 101 Ad Cled„ PG 37, col. 180. 

^Oration 30.5, SC 250, p, 234, lines 26-29: “*Ev lauxG 6^ tuttoi t 6 
^m^TEpov.. . eTto vGv TrpooEiXTipiJiEVOi Kol o£ocoai.idvoi ToTq toG dTra- 
OoGc; Tcd0Eatv.” (Eng. trans.: Christology of the Later Fathers, ed. E. R. 
Hardy, Philadelpia: Westminster Press, 1st publ. 1954, p. 180.) 

^Oration 30.6: SC 250, p. 236, lines 9-10: *‘6Xov iv iauT$ i[Lk 
(pdpcov pstd TQV tpdov, tv* iv iauT^ &oc7rocvf|ar| t 6 (Hardy, 

p. 178). 

47Ep. 101 Ad Cled,, PG 37, col. 188: “6 voG<; vot piyvuTai, 
lyyuT^pcp Kal olKEiOTEpcp, Kal 5 id toutoo aapKl pEaiTEuovroq Oeottiti 
K al uoxOtt^tl” (Hardy, p. 220). 

^8Ep. 101 Ad Cled., PG 37, col. 180: “Td ydp d^(|)6T£pa Iv tt) 
aOyKpaoEu** 

Or. 30.6. SC 250, p. 236, lines 11-12: “Kdycb [lETaXdpco tqv ^kelvou 
6id 'rf]V oOyKpaoiv.” 

soEp. 101 Ad Cled., PG 37, col. 184: “Et f^piouc; ^TruaioEv 6 ^Ab&[L, 
Kal t6 TTpoaEiXriiapdvov Kal t6 ocu)^6^i£vov. El bk 6Xoc;, GXcp 

yEVVTiBdvTi f^vcoxai, Kal GXcoq ocb^Exai” (Hardy, p. 218). 

5iEp. 101, Ad Cled., PG 37, col. 181: *T6 ydp dup6oXrjTrrov, d0£- 
pdnEUTOV* 6 6^ fivcotai ©£§, toGto Kal o65£Tai” (Hardy, p. 218). 
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The destiny of man and the content of salvation is to be taken up 
into the Godhead, to be deified: 

His lower [nature], the humanity, became God because it 
was united to God, and became one because the higher 
nature prevailed in order that I, too, might be made God 
so far as he is made man®^ . . . What greater destiny can 
befall man’s humanity than that he should be intermingled 
with God, and by this intermingling should be deified?®^ 

The prevailing of the higher nature means the affirmation, not 
the destruction, of humanity. Man’s freedom, and the integrity of 
his human nature, is affirmed only in dependence on God and this 
is due to the very nature of man’s being: “Our mind is perfect and 
commanding, but only with regard to soul and body, but it is not 
absolutely perfect; it is a servant and a subject of God. It is not a 
fellow ruler, nor is it held in equal honor.”^^ What is man but a 
servant and subject of God? Accordingly, union with God at the 
deepest level of man’s being does not result in the loss of human 
freedom, nor does it destroy the integrity of human nature, but 
rather it fulfills precisely what man is, viz., a servant of God. It is an 
error, then, to think as did Apollinaris and the Antiochenes, that 
the union of man himself with God himself destroys, or at least 
seriously endangers, the full integrity of human nature and freedom 
when intimate communion with God is precisely what man was 
made for. Only in full communion with God is man’s true nature 
and destiny fulMed. 

Man’s destiny, then, is as glorious as God himself. The trans¬ 
formation of human nature is described by Gregory in dramatic 
terms: “A small light, being joined to a great fire, is neither des¬ 
troyed, nor seen, nor extinguished, but the whole is the fire, the 
greater prevailing over the lesser.”®® “To prevail” clearly means the 
transformation of the lesser into the glory of the Greater in which 
glorification there is a true union and a glorious affirmation of human 
nature; the whole is one, and yet at the same time the Greater and 

52C>r. 29.19: SC 250, p. 218, lines 7-10: “Kal yev6^Evo<; da/0pco7to<; 6 
KocTco ©£6<;, ditEiSf) ouvav£Kpd0u ©eG, xal y^yovEv slq, xoG KpEtxTO- 
voQ iKviKT*|O 0 (VTO(;, tva yevcopai toooGtov ©sGq, oaov ixEivoq dv0pQ- 
TToq” (Hardy, p. 173). 

530r. 30.3: SC 250, p. 230, lines 6-7: “Tl 5^ [jieT^ov dvOpcbitou xa- 
iTELvGxTnxi f\ ©eG 'TiAaKfivat, Kal y£v^o0ai ©e6v ix xfjc; [jit^£co<;” (Hardy, 
p. 178). 

54Ep. 101, Ad Cled., PG 37, col. 185; Hardy, p. 220. 

SHbid. 
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the lesser remain what they are. The transformation of the lesser 
is not into another nature, but the glorification of its own into the 
glory of the Greater, this being the true destiny of man.®® 

When man, in his personal freedom, chooses to follow Christ, 
his nature is saved from the curse of sin, mortality, through the 
waters of Holy Baptism.®^ His nature united to the Godhead, 
man is now called to realize in his personal freedom (his gnomic 
will, in the terms of Maximus the Confessor) who he is, viz., a 
creature created in the Image of God: 

They who have purified their mind by the imitation of 
his mind which the Savior took of us, and, as far as may 
be, have attained conformity with it, are said to have the 
mind of Christ: just as they might be testified to have the 
flesh of Christ who have trained their flesh, and in this 
respect have become of the same body and partakers of 
Christ.®® 


Conclusion: 

Even though he lacks precise philosophical terms when seeking 
to describe the union of God and man in Christ Jesus, Gregory 

s^The statement, “The insistence that the Person of the Saviour, who 
mediates that salvation, must himself be fully divine . . . seems to arise out 
of a particular notion of salvation as the impartation of the divine nature,” 
(M.F. Wiles, “Soteriological Arguments in the Fathers,” Studia Patristica 9 
[1966], p. 322) represents, certainly in the case of Gregory of Nazianzus as 
indeed also the whole Byzantine Tradition, a fundamental misconception of 
the notion of salvation. While there is certainly communion of natures, there is 
not an impartation of divine nature, though there is an impartation of divine 
life (see John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas, trans. George Law¬ 
rence, 2nd ed. Great Britain: The Faith Press, New York: St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1974, pp. 182-84). Nor can one accept the idea that, “The 
centrality of the Trinitarian and Christological debates in the life of the early 
Church and the passion which they aroused were due to the logically necessary 
link that the fathers believed to exist between beliefs on these matters and 
sotriology,” (Ibid., p. 324). Just as Gregory’s theological affirmations are an 
expression of an experiential spirituality, so the teaching of Christ was not 
in the Church Fathers a teaching based on what must be the link between 
Christ’s Person and the content of salvation, but rather it was based on the 
lived experience of the Church, an experience which was centered in the 
Divine Life of God in Jesus Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

57Donald Winslow, “Orthodox Baptism—A Problem for Gregory of 
Nazianzus,” SP 14 (1976), p. 371. 

58Greg. Naz., Ep. 102 Ad Cled., PG 37, col. 198; Hardy, p. 226. 
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nonetheless evinces a clear theological understanding of the true 
nature and destiny of man that is firmly anchored in the heart of 
Tradition. It is informed and guided by the Life of the Church as 
expressed in her Rule of Faith and experienced in her liturgical life. 
Subsequent Tradition made advances in terminology, but in so 
doing only clarified what Gregory had already said. In this, Gregory 
is a witness, even before Chalcedon, of the Byzantine synthesis and 
of the same theological insight which guided the Church in the 
formulation of the Chalcedonian definition concerning the Tradition’s 
dogma of the Person of Jesus Christ. 
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The Suppression of the Aleuts 

The Conflict in Alaskan Education 1876-1916 


William Allen Amarok and Rev. Michael J. Oleksa 


During the late nineteenth century, a battle of educational 
philosophies was fought in Alaska. “The winning of the West and 
the physical genocide of the nineteenth century were replaced in the 
twentieth century by cultural genocide” in the classrooms: “Cowboys 
and Indians moved into the schools,”^ as extermination and removal 
were replaced by assimilation.^ This conflict resulted in the weakening 
of an established educational system, but more importantly, it under¬ 
mined the Aleut culture, which was caught in the middle of this 
struggle. The human tragedy of this conflict between the opposing 
educational systems constitutes the principal focus of this article. 

The two combatants in the war between rival philosophies were 
the Russian-Orthodox (Aleut) village schools and the Federally- 
funded and supported mission boarding schools in which various 
Protestant denominations cooperated. The former educational philos¬ 
ophy supported bilingual education and native culture in general, 
while the other attempted to suppress indigenous languages, in order 
to assimilate the native population into American society. 


The Orthodox Schools 

The first Alaskan schools were founded by Orthodox lay monks 
who taught the “four R’s” (reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic and religion). 
Saint Herman, assisted by several Aleuts, operated an orphanage 

^Krauss, Michael E., Alaska Native Languages: Past Present and Future, 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska, Alaska Native Language Center 
(1980), p. 54. 

2Priest, Loring B., Uncle Sam*s Stepchildren, The Reformation of United 
States Indian Policy, 1865-1887, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. (1968), 
p. 145. 
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and school on Spruce Island near Kodiak for over twenty years, 
beginning about 1816, As the colony gradually expanded, schools 
were established in major settlements and a curriculum was developed 
to prepare natives to assume responsibility for the more important 
functions of the Russian American Company, which bore the costs 
of this educational effort.^ 

The principal architect of Aleut bilingual education in Alaska 
was Saint Innocent (Father John Veniaminov). Shortly after his 
arrival at Unalaska in 1824, Father John began his collaboration 
with the Aleut Chief, Ivan Pan’kov, to devise a suitable writing 
system for the Fox Island dialect and translate Holy Scripture into 
the Aleut tongue. Within three years, Father Veniaminov had trans¬ 
lated an Orthodox Christian catechism into Aleut and proposed that 
it be published together with the original, “since many Aleuts under¬ 
stand Russian.”^ Later, as Bishop Innocent, Veniaminov’s greatest 
contribution to Alaska was the development of a school system whose 
curriculum prepared students to become the middle-managers for 
the colony. Courses in geometry, trigonometry, navigation, astronomy, 
and accounting, as well as Russian, catechism, history, mathematics, 
six years of Alaska Native languages, three years of Latin, Slavonic, 
and Medicine, were offered at Sitka.® 

By 1867, most of the schools financed by the Russian American 
Company and the Orthodox Mission were staffed by Aleut and 
Creole graduates of Bishop Innocent’s schools. During the next thirty 
years Aleut Orthodox Priests established more schools in south¬ 
western Alaska. “Both the education system and the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church became vital symbols of their (Aleuts’) cultural 
identity.”® 

One Atkan Creole, Yakov Netsvetov, became a respected priest 
as well as a renowned educator among his people. Father Netsvetov 
attended the seminary at Irkutsk and after returning to his home 
village, he opened another Aleut bilingual school and probably 
developed an impressive dictionary of his Native tongue. 

Father Netsvetov was transferred to the Yukon Delta in 1842 
where he learned the Yupik Eskimo language and developed a writing 
system for it based on the Cyrillic alphabet. The first Yupik bilingual 

^Oleksa, Rev. Michael J., Three Saints Bay, Cross-Cultural Studies Center, 
College of Human and Rural Development, University of Alaska, Fairbanks, 
Alaska (1983), pp. 41-42. 

'^Garrett, Paul D., St. Innocent, Apostle to America, Crestwood, New 
York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press (1978), p. 74. 

^Oleksa, p. 57. 
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school was founded by an Aleut, one hundred forty years ago.® 
By the time of the sale of Alaska in 1867, there were Aleut sea 
captains, navigators, musicians, priests, teachers, storekeepers, metal- 
smiths, explorers, and even a Major General in the Russian Military.® 
Sitka was 55%, Kodiak was 90% Aleut.^® The colony depended on 
the Creole, Aleut professionals as the foundation of its social and 
economic life. 

In 1900 an editorial in the Russian American Orthodox 
Messenger summarized their educational philosophy this way: 

Our foreign missions ... do not aim at cultural character. 

They do not understand their tasks in the sense of propa¬ 
gating European culture. The reason for this of course is 
that European culture and civilization are by no means . . . 
wholly the outgrowth of Christianity. (It) owes to Chis- 
tianity only the little that is really noble and lofty in it. 

If we go into particulars we shall find that it is in direct 
opposition to it.^^ 


The American Schools 

There was in the last decades of the last century considerable 
national anxiety about the possible “lack of assimilation” of new 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, who were so unlike 
the dominant Anglo-Americans in the United States. Creating a 
“melting pot” was a major national concern.^® During the 1870’s 
American Indian policy turned from the former approaches of relo¬ 
cation and extermination to the same assimilationist philosophy. 

The primary proponents of this change in national attitude in 
Alaska were Rev, S. Hall Young and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, both 
Presbyterian ministers with close political ties to oflBcials in Washing¬ 
ton D.C. Young wrote in his autobiography: 

cjones, Dorothy K., Century of Servitude: Pribilof Aleuts Under US» 
Rule, Washington, D.C.: University Press of America Inc. (1980), p. 153. 

7See: Lydia T. Black, Yakov Netsvetov: The Atka Years, Kingston, Ont.: 
Limestone Press (1981) 

®OIeksa, p. 51. 

^Oleksa, pp. 53-56. 
lOQleksa, p. 48. 

iiQleksa, p. 113 (taken from Orthodox Statement on Culture, in Amer¬ 
ican Orthodox Messenger, 1900). 
i201eksa, p. 99, note 247. 
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One strong stand, so far as I know I was the first to take 
was the determination to do no translating into . . , any of 
the native dialects ... I realized . . . that the task of 
making an English-speaking race of these Natives was 
much easier than the task of making a civilized and Chris¬ 
tian language out of the Native languages. We should let 
the old tongues with their superstitions and sin die—the 
sooner the better—and replace these languages with that of 
Christian civilization and compell the Natives in all our 
schools to speak English and English only.^® 

Sheldon Jackson, the first general agent for education in Alaska, 
determined the direction of the public schools from 1885 to 1906. 
Jackson had been active in Alaska since 1877, and was determined 
to establish Mission Schools as “Protestant forts” to protect the 
natives from the military, sourdoughs and bootleggers.^^ 

Basic to Jackson’s philosophy were two fundamental goals: the 
establishment of the Protestant Church in Alaska and the replacement 
of all native languages with English only. He maintained an oflSce 
in Washington D.C. and stayed in close contact with influential 
Protestants in both the church and government: President Benjamin 
Harrison, William Cleveland, brother of President Cleveland, and 
John Eaton, the federal Commissioner of Education.^® The Presby¬ 
terian Church, in fact, paid Sheldon Jackson’s salary through 1907. 

Jackson orchestrated the educational effort by combining church 
support and federal funding. Congress appropriated only twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the establishment of schools in the first year of 
Jackson’s rule. Jackson believed that only missionaries could be 
recruited to serve as teachers and cited the precedent set by President 
Grant for combining federal tax money and Church funds for Indian 
Schools. The major American Protestant denominations accepted 
Jackson as the coordinator for mission strategy in Alaska.^® 

In Alaska, boarding schools were established by federally 
funded Protestant missions to “re-create” young natives into the 
“likeness” of whitemen. Education of these students aimed primarily 
at training them to become laborers, miners, teamsters, and agri¬ 
cultural workers.^^ 

i^Krauss, p. 23, 

I'^Dauenhauer, Richard L., “Conflicting Visions in Alaskan Education.” 
Fairbanks, Alaska: Center for Cross-Cultural Studies (1980), p. 12. 

i^Dauenhauer, “Visions,” pp. 10-12. 

i^Dauenhauer, “Visions,” p. 18. 

I701eksa, p. 63. 
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We have a full right by our own best wisdom and then 
even by compulsion to dictate terms to them; to use 
constraint and force . . . without consulting to any trouble¬ 
some extent the views of the Indians whom we are to 
manage.^* 

We have no higher calling in the world than to be mission¬ 
aries to these people who have not yet achieved the Anglo- 
Saxon frame of mind.”^® 


The Conflict in Alaska 

But when the Americans met the literate Aleuts, there was 
bound to be trouble. They had embraced “the wrong kind of Chris¬ 
tianity and the wrong Alphabet.”^® 

The conflict between opposing groups raged throughout the 
southern half of Alaska from about 1870 to about 1916. Many of 
the cases were reported in the Orthodox Messenger, a monthly 
publication printed in New York both in English and Russian. 
Documented incidents occured at Kodiak, Nushagak, Sitka, Unalaska, 
and St. Paul Island. 


Kodiak 

In Kodiak, for example, the Baptist Mission and the public 
school teacher on one side, came into a conflict with the Aleuts and 
their priest on the other. Mr. Roskor, the Superintendent of the 
Baptist Home, reportedly resorted to forcing his way into native 
homes and compelling the mothers to sign away custody of their 
children. The North American Commercial Company then trans¬ 
ported the children to Woody Island, free of charge while the Aleut 
children remaining in Kodiak were taught in public schools to “pray 
according to the Protestant custom and to sing Protestant hymns” 
with the teacher. The pastor of the Orthodox Church complained to 
the superintendent that such practices of prayers and singing of 
hymns, were illegal and requested that they be discontinued, which 
they were. 

An Aleut mother, Mrs. Olga Shmakov, filed suit against Mr. 

ispriest, p. 242. 

i^Dauenhauer, “Visions,” p. 19. 

20Dauenhauer, “Visions,” p. 25. 
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Roskor in federal court for virtually kidnapping her son from her 
home. Mrs. Shmakov won back custody of her son, but Mr. Roskor 
went unpunished for abducting the boy.^^ 


Nushagak 

At Nushagak, in March 1896, the Orthodox priest requested 
permission from the administrators at Carmel, the Moravian Board¬ 
ing School/Orphanage to visit it and administer Holy Communion 
to the Orthodox children residing there, if they could not return 
home for Easter. The administrator replied: 

*‘Such which attend the mission school cannot go, neither can 
you come here to administer the Holy Sacrament. This is in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of the government, and the direct request of the 
ex-governor of Alaska.”^^ 

It is obvious from these statements that the government and 
church were closely cooperating. 


Sitka 


At Sitka, a Tlingit Orthodox woman died and her dying wish 
was to be buried according to the rites of the Orthodox Church. 
Her husband and two of her younger children wanted her to be 
buried as she desired, but two other sons, who had been taken to 
the Presbyterian mission years earlier, requested a Presbyterian 
funeral. The Governor, James Sheakley, U.S. Marshall, W.E. Will¬ 
iams and the Presbyterian Missionary, Rev. A. E. Austin came to 
the home, seized the body, removed it from its original cofSn and 
took to it to a neighboring home. When the Orthodox priest pro¬ 
tested, he was insulted and told to leave town. After the burial, the 
headmistress of the Presbyterian school attempted to coerce the 
widower to relinquish custody of his younger children and enroll 
them at her mission, but Hieromonk Anatoly again intervened and 
prevented this.^^ 

Documents Relative to the History of Alaska, Archives, University of 
Alaska Fairbanks Library Vols. I, II, III (unpublished manuscript) (DRHA) 
Voi. Ill, p. 74. 

22DHRA, Vol. Ill, p. 174. 

American Orthodox Messenger, Priest Monk Anthony, “School Work 
of the Russian Orthodox Schools in Alaska, 1899-1900.” New York: Vols. 
VI, VII, VIU, 1900 Vol. VI, No. 12, p. 224. 
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Unalaska 

A similar incident occurred at Unalaska in 1897. An Aleut 
student at the Methodist-run Jesse Lee Home suddenly died and 
was buried in the Orthodox cemetery, without notifying the priest 
or family. The federal agent had assigned Aleut children to the 
home to attend school with a promise that the children’s religious 
beliefs would be respected. When the community became aroused, 
the administrators of the home asserted that the girl’s father, Mr, 
Peterson, an American Protestant, had given them orders to convert 
all three of his children to Methodism. However, the following spring, 
when Mr. Peterson returned and learned of his daughter’s death. 
Father Alexander Kedrofsky asked him if he had instructed the 
Jesse Lee Home staff to convert his children. He denied saying such 
things and immediately removed the two remaining children from 
the school.^^ This reveals the state of interchurch relations at the time 
the two schools, one Methodist, the other Orthodox, came into 
conflict at Unalaska. 

In another case, the Home sought custody of a child on the 
grounds that her mother was an alcoholic who neglected her maternal 
responsibilities. The local pastor, Father Alexander Kedrofsky, ac¬ 
quired an affidavit stating that the mother was of sound moral char¬ 
acter from a magistrate in Kodiak where she was residing. Trying to 
neutralize this evidence, the matron of the home, Mrs. Agnes New- 
hall, insisted that she had received opposite information from a 
judge at Kodiak. Later when this was proven to be a lie and Father 
Kedrofsky confronted Mrs. Newhall, she only smiled.^^ 

This is the background for a very illuminating correspondence 
between Father Kedrofsky and Mrs. Newhall published in the 
Messenger in 1898.^^ 

Father Kedrofsky initiated the correspondence with a written 
request to visit the children of the home. He also compained that 
his church should not be called “Russian” 

... If there is a ‘Russian’ or ‘American’ religion, I know 
no such religions. I know only that there is a Christian 
religion, to our misfortune divided in two ... If you happen 
to address someone with a question about religion (do 

^^DRHA, Vol. I, p. 2. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 2. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, pp. 2-4. 
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not ask), Do you want to have a Russian religion or 
American.^^ 

In response, Mrs. Newhall asserted that her home is devoted 
to “the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom and the uplifting of fallen 
humanity” with special interest in the children of Alaska. She wrote: 

We assume complete charge of the children while, under 
our care. As for religious instruction it is wholly under 
the direction of the home management and according to the 
Protestant faith. Your request to visit the home for religious 
instruction cannot be granted . . . No children are allowed 
... to attend the Greco-Russian Church ... In the case 
of death, services and burial are conducted by home man¬ 
agement exception in such cases as we shall decide other¬ 
wise intereference in these respects shall not be tolerated.^® 

The policies of this home obviously, were the same as the home 
in Nushagak. In the next section of her letter Mrs. Newhall expresses 
her real opinion of the Aleuts and their “moral condition”: 

Is it enough to take the name of Christ upon our lips, to 
witness the forms and ceremonies of worship week after 
week, and still go on in sin and wickedness? We think not. 

Is not dishonesty, profanity, adultery, fornication, lasciv- 
ousness, strife and drunkenness rife? Is it not an insult to 
God and the cross of Christ for such workers of iniquity 
to call themselves Christians? We think so.^^ 

One can clearly see that Mrs. Newhall did not have a high 
regard for the Aleuts or their religion, and considered it her job to 
“uplift” them. 

An outraged Father Kedrofsky replied with a lengthy letter 
resembling a full-length sermon, filled with numerous Biblical quo¬ 
tations. He began by noting that the Jesse Lee Home had been 
established at Unalaska for more than ten years, but disguised its 
identity under the name “a home attached to the public school” 
until 1898. He states that many of the children assigned to the 
school were taken by force from their parents by the government. 

Messenger, Vol. V, p. 3. 

^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 4. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 4. 
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by “breaking open doors and beating of parents.” Even then, he said 
it was promised that the childrens’ religion would be respected. He 
accused the management of the home of “deceit and craftiness” and 
quotes three New Testament passages condemning this. 

Father Kedrofsky continued that in the past, the children were 
allowed to attend Sunday and holiday services, that they attended 
church school after Liturgy and that during Christmas and Easter 
he visited the home. Now that the home showed its real colors, they 
were also changing their policy, but he considered this “dishonor- 
able.”3« 

Referring to Mrs. Newhall over and over again as “most worthy” 
or “respected matron,” he disagreed strongly with several points in 
her letter. 

You, respected Matron, hear of the sinning, but not of 
the penitent and of the sinning, you hear exaggerated 
accounts; No, it is possible that you exaggerate yourself, 
which would be to a certain extent natural . . ., for you 
stand sentry as it were, over us and exaggerate our short¬ 
comings. 

... If we are to speak of the depravity of the natives 
we must not forget that the blame for it falls to a great 
extent on the strangers who bring here the evil example 
of their lives ... are they to be blamed because their 
houses are invaded at night—by depraved strangers, new¬ 
comers, who bring liquor with them for evil purposes! . . . 
the Aleuts are not hardened and persistent sinners; they 
are men with humble infirmities with “broken and contrite 
hearts” (Psalm 51:17). As I, their Spiritual Father, very 
well know. I do not dare to think that I am better, purer 
than they in the eyes of God. .. 

He appreciated the Aleuts and their spiritual condition and defends 
them against what he considers unfair criticism. Against the charge 
that the Aleuts are only outwardly religious, Father Kedrofsky wrote: 

How do you account for this outward religiosity of theirs 
... It is not hypocrisy, for they do not know how to sham. 

It cannot be habit—just try to get into habit of standing for 
two hours at a time (at church services) ... or the habit 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 4. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 5. 
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of giving your last penny for a good cause . . . no; this 
outward religiosity of theirs is the fruit of an inward and 
sincere disposition of the heart and that is why they may 
before us enter the Kingdom of Heaven.®^ 

One is struck by Father Kedrofsky’s humility and his apparent 
love for these people. He accused the “most worthy matron” of 
exaggerating when she wrote that the Aleut homes are “brothels of 
Sin* 


From what do you conclude that the natives of these parts 
lead such very sinful lives? Coming to the list of the sins 
which you say prevail among the Natives, I must inform 
you that some of those sins do not exist among them at all; 
others do exist, as you say though not everywhere; and 
others again, exist in no greater degree then, I dare say, we 
shall find them in ourselves you and I—if we take the 
trouble to “know ourselves” . . . The alleged total depravity 
of the natives causes you deep sorrow yet do tell me on your 
conscience, is it the moral life of the people from whom you 
came here any better than theirs? How will you account 
what we read in the headlines. 

After several more paragraphs in which Father Kedrofsky lec¬ 
tured Mrs. Newhall on the piety of the Aleuts and his and her own 
similar spiritual struggle, he finished the letter by returning to the 
issue of Irene Titoff, the girl who had been buried the preceding fall, 
he called her “my spiritual daughter” and asked “what need then 
had you to take her from the faith of her church and to give her a 
new faith—yours?” He lamented that it is very obvious people of the 
Jesse Lee Home are apparently “completely unacquainted with the 
tenets of our Church,” and offered to send books about it “in the 
English language.” He finished by stating that he did not blame Mrs. 
Newhall personally for all that has happened because she is “under 
authority.”®^ 

Probably this correspondence is one of the most graphic illus¬ 
trations of the conflict between the rival school systems and the 
human toll it took. 


^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 6. 
^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 7. 
^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 8. 
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St, Paul Island 

The Pribilof Islands represent an extreme case of total federal 
control of an Aleut population. Federal agents used physical punish¬ 
ment and even incarceration to force Aleut children to attend the 
government school. In 1873, the Treasury Agent, Mr. Mclntrye, 
arrested a father who had refused to send his son to the “American 
School,” locked him in the cellar of the company house in handcuffs 
and fed him bread and water for four days. The son was also confined 
in a dark closet and also fed bread and water.^® The Aleuts did not 
resist learning English, but did not want to forget their Aleut and 
Russian. Finally the government imposed fines on the parents for 
every day the children were not in school. Attendance improved, 
but Aleut resistance continued.^® 

In 1910, Government Agents were still complaining about the 
inability of more then five or six Aleuts to speak English well.®^ 
The agents and teachers blamed this on the Aleut school and parents 
insisting on using Aleut at home. Sometime before 1916, the Gov¬ 
ernment closed the Aleut School.®® 

As a modem Alaskan poet lyrically comments: 

Elsewhere in the news: 
circa 1912 

the U.S. Government closes 
the Orthodox Church School, 

St. Paul, Pribilofs, 
by force, for the crime of, 
teaching Aleut. There will be no 
Natives teaching Natives 
Native, or in the Native 
languages.®® 

The literate native population did not endure this harassment 
in silence. In 1897, the Aleut and Tlingit natives residing in Sitka, 
brought their situation to the attention of the Imperial Russian 
Minister in Washington D.C. They mentioned the disruption of the 
Tlingit woman’s burial by the Governor and federal Marshall and 

Jones, p. 28. 

33Jones, p. 28. 

37Dauenhauer, p. 26. 

33Dauenhauer, p. 27. 

89Dauenhauer, Richard L., Glacier Bay Concerto, (GBC), p. 39. 
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said that “Similar and even worse outrages” occurred throughout 
Alaska. Writing on behalf of “the Orthodox Natives numbering no 
less than 482” who are “subjected to vexations of every description,” 
they complain that they cannot obtain justice in the courts “and 
other official places, where Presbyterian influences reign supreme.” 
They specifically requested that the Ambassador protest the abuses 
of the Presbyterian Mission to the U.S. Government and that the 
Russian Government appoint a representative to reside at Sitka to 
protect the Orthodox inhabitants of Alaska from violation of their 
religous rights which were protected by the 1867 Treaty. The 
Petition was signed in English and Russian by natives whose last 
names were typically Aleut: Chernoff, Larionoff, Panamaroff, Simeon- 
off, Chichenoff, Kashervaroff, Bourdukofsky, and Shishkin.*^*^ 

That same year, a petition was sent to President McKinley 
asking him to restrict 1) the Baranoff Packing Company from 
blocking the rivers and streams, and 2) “the introduction of Amer¬ 
ican Saloons.” They also complained that Governor Brady had 
unlawfully taken possession of native land and destroyed native 
buildings. The petition was written in Russian and the Tlingit chiefs 
signed their names in Cyrillic characters.^^ 

Just before returning to Russia in October of 1898, the Ortho¬ 
dox Bishop of Alaska, Nicolai, wrote a letter to President William 
McKinley. He appealed to the President for protection from “the 
abuses of officials who . , . are sent to Alaska exclusively on the 
recommendation of . . . Sheldon Jackson.” He pleaded “Alaska 
must be delivered from that man. By his sectarian propaganda, he 
has introduced dissention, enmity, and inequity where those evils 
did not exist before.” He cited the 1867 Treaty as the legal basis 
for respecting the place of the Orthodox Church in Alaska and 
asked why the government is trying 

to drive her out by every means possible legal or illegal. 

He concluded by asking “will you be acting consistently if 
while waging war for the liberty of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Phillipines, for their human rights, you ignore these 
things at home in part of your own country . . .? and so 
Mr. President, be indulgent and gracious to poor hapless 
Alaska.*^ 

There was much criticism of E>r. Jackson’s School Report of 

^^Messenger, Vol. HI, (Issue number not available), p. 241. 

^^Messenger, Vol. I, pp. 7-9. 

^Messenger, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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1898-*!899 in the Alaska press and its seems that these letters and 
petitions had some impact. No mention had been made in the 1898 
Report of the Roman Catholic or Orthodox church schools, but the 
accomplishments of the twenty-eight federally-funded mission schools 
seemed exaggerated to most unbiased observers. A criticism in the 
July 1900 issue of the Orthodox Messenger was that most of the 
new schools were not founded in parts of Alaska where there were 
no schools, but “in the midst of the Orthodox population.” The 
Orthodox accused Jackson of opening schools “not in accordance 
with the needs of the people but solely with the view to the interests 
of the missions themselves. The substance of the entire educational 
scheme in Alaska may be reduced to a propaganda carried on among 
the Orthodox Natives by Protestant denominations, the government 
schools being used as a tool in the campaign work.” The Orthodox 
editorial also alleged that all the employees of the Presbyterian 
missions received government salaries.'*® 

Rev. William Ducan, founder of Metlakatia, also criticized 
Jackson’s system. He opposed removing children from their families 
and quoted a U. S. Marshall as saying “not long ago, of twenty 
Indian criminals, then kept in jail, nineteen had been pupils in board¬ 
ing schools. The young men, l^came disgusted with work and gradu¬ 
ally sank into laziness and vice. The girls on leaving the schools take 
to a dissolute life.” Ehican believed that each community “should 
have a school where the children should be taught in their own lan¬ 
guage—in short should do all those things which Dr. Jackson and his 
assistants now so strenuously oppose.”^^ 

Sometime after Bishop Nicolai left Alaska, Sheldon Jackson was 
reputed to say angrily after reading the Bishop’s letter to President 
McKinley that “the days of the Orthodox Church are numbered” 
and “twenty-five years from now, there will not be any Orthodox 
Church members left in Alaska.”^® In 1900, however, he was forced 
by mounting pressure to include the School Report of the Orthodox 
Mission as part of his annual review, but this proved to be a minor 
concession. 

Eventually, the increasing number of federally funded mono¬ 
lingual schools and the decreasing of financial support from Europe 
for the Aleut schools ended this uneven struggle. The Russian 
Revolution and civil war suddenly and completely cut off all funds 
for the remaining Aleut schools. In a few scattered communities, 
elders and teachers continued to teach children the four R’s for 

^^Messengert Vol. V, p. 7. 

^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 8. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 9. 
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another thirty or forty years. But ultimately, Sheldon Jackson’s 
assimilationist policies completely dominated Alaskan education. 

Every few years experienced village teachers returned to their 
home states and new recruits came from outside Alaska to replace 
them, without any cultural orientation or historical perspective to 
prepare them for rural Alaska. Teachers in the Pribilofs considered 
their students “stupidly dull” and demanded the supression of the 
“Russian School” which met only once a week.^® 

The remedy for native language related “disabilities” seemed 
obvious to the territorial commissioner of education in 1903, when 
he ordered all teachers to bring with them works of English literature 
because these 

furnish exactly the material ... to arouse and kindle the 
sluggish minds of the natives with sentiments and motives 
of action which lead to our civilization.'*'^ 

As the years passed and new instructors came and went, this 
attitude came to prevail among village teachers and Alaskan edu¬ 
cators in general. The idea that native language bilingualism impedes 
progress in school and befuddles the mind has a long history in the 
state and surfaces again and again in the local press.^® 

Although the Aleuts were in a better position to resist the 
assimilationist policies of Jackson and his allies, children in time 
came to accept their group identity as “just dumb Aleuts.” Increas¬ 
ingly dependent on federal and state policies as the determining 
factors in their lives, Aleut communities became apprehensive and 
frustrated about their future. As generations passed, the accomplish¬ 
ments of 19th century Aleuts faded from memory and people began 
to blame themselves for their situation. This provides the context 
for many of the serious social problems—alcohol and drug abuse, 
and suicide among them—that affect most native communities today. 
The government responds to these problems with more money and 
programs and in this way perpetuates the dependence, completing 
the cycle.^® 

As recently as 1968, attempts to permit the use of native lan- 

46Dauenhauer, (GBC), pp. 25-6. 

4'^Dauenhauer, p. 20, (Quoting Glenn Smith, Journal of the West, July 
1982, pp. 440-450, 

48For example, see: Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, November 11, 1983, 
front page. 

49Alberts, Dr. Robert, “Village Reawakening” (unpublished manuscript) 
Anchorage (1983). 
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guages in Alaskan classrooms were frustrated by the state Com¬ 
missioner of Education who said, “It (bilingual education) would 
undermine the authority of the teachers.”^^ Three years earlier, 
federal authorities on St, Paul Island invited the Assembly of God 
to establish a “mission” there, against the unanimous objections of 
the villagers. The government maintained that they favored the 
introduction of this denomination “for the religious diversification 
of the Aleuts.”®^ Assimilationism is far from dead. 

In the early 1970’s, native parents began to oppose the federal 
and state operated school systems which continued to remove teen¬ 
agers from their villages to distant boarding high schools. 

When they (the students) come back educated, they are 
no longer the same children we once saw leave for school. 

Some of them are strangers to their own people, but 
much worse, they are stangers to themselves.®^ 

The Supreme Court decision in Lau vs, Nichols declared that 
bilingual education is a legal right of minority children and the 
“Molly Hootch Case” in Alaska mandated local high schools for 
native Alaskans. Some aspects of the Aleut School philosophy are 
being revived.®^ 

The effects of the suppression of the Aleut schools and the 
educational philosophy they represented are with us today. The 
government attempts to impose standards and goals on a native popu¬ 
lation which is trying to maintain a separate identity in a rapidly 
changing world. The only difference is that now it is a public rather 
than a federally-supported parochial school that is assigned this task. 
There does not seem to be any hope for a peaceful settlement of the 
issue until either both sides recognize that the only reasonable course 
is to combine in the classroom the “best of both worlds” as the 
Aleuts did over 100 years ago, or native society deteriorates to such 
a point that the indigenous peoples of Alaska cease to exist. 


sOKrauss, p. 97. 

Jones, p. 152. 

s^Davidson, Art, ed., Must One Way of Life Die for Another to Live?, 
p. 70. 

s^Krauss, pp. 81-82. 
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The Suppression of the Aleuts 

The Conflict in Alaskan Education 1876-1916 


William Allen Amarok and Rev. Michael J. Oleksa 


During the late nineteenth century, a battle of educational 
philosophies was fought in Alaska. “The winning of the West and 
the physical genocide of the nineteenth century were replaced in the 
twentieth century by cultural genocide” in the classrooms: “Cowboys 
and Indians moved into the schools,”^ as extermination and removal 
were replaced by assimilation.^ This conflict resulted in the weakening 
of an established educational system, but more importantly, it under¬ 
mined the Aleut culture, which was caught in the middle of this 
struggle. The human tragedy of this conflict between the opposing 
educational systems constitutes the principal focus of this article. 

The two combatants in the war between rival philosophies were 
the Russian-Orthodox (Aleut) village schools and the Federally- 
funded and supported mission boarding schools in which various 
Protestant denominations cooperated. The former educational philos¬ 
ophy supported bilingual education and native culture in general, 
while the other attempted to suppress indigenous languages, in order 
to assimilate the native population into American society. 


The Orthodox Schools 

The first Alaskan schools were founded by Orthodox lay monks 
who taught the “four R’s” (reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic and religion). 
Saint Herman, assisted by several Aleuts, operated an orphanage 

^Krauss, Michael E., Alaska Native Languages: Past Present and Future, 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska, Alaska Native Language Center 
(1980), p. 54. 

2Priest, Loring B., Uncle Sam*s Stepchildren, The Reformation of United 
States Indian Policy, 1865-1887, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. (1968), 
p. 145. 
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and school on Spruce Island near Kodiak for over twenty years, 
beginning about 1816, As the colony gradually expanded, schools 
were established in major settlements and a curriculum was developed 
to prepare natives to assume responsibility for the more important 
functions of the Russian American Company, which bore the costs 
of this educational effort.^ 

The principal architect of Aleut bilingual education in Alaska 
was Saint Innocent (Father John Veniaminov). Shortly after his 
arrival at Unalaska in 1824, Father John began his collaboration 
with the Aleut Chief, Ivan Pan’kov, to devise a suitable writing 
system for the Fox Island dialect and translate Holy Scripture into 
the Aleut tongue. Within three years, Father Veniaminov had trans¬ 
lated an Orthodox Christian catechism into Aleut and proposed that 
it be published together with the original, “since many Aleuts under¬ 
stand Russian.”^ Later, as Bishop Innocent, Veniaminov’s greatest 
contribution to Alaska was the development of a school system whose 
curriculum prepared students to become the middle-managers for 
the colony. Courses in geometry, trigonometry, navigation, astronomy, 
and accounting, as well as Russian, catechism, history, mathematics, 
six years of Alaska Native languages, three years of Latin, Slavonic, 
and Medicine, were offered at Sitka.® 

By 1867, most of the schools financed by the Russian American 
Company and the Orthodox Mission were staffed by Aleut and 
Creole graduates of Bishop Innocent’s schools. During the next thirty 
years Aleut Orthodox Priests established more schools in south¬ 
western Alaska. “Both the education system and the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church became vital symbols of their (Aleuts’) cultural 
identity.”® 

One Atkan Creole, Yakov Netsvetov, became a respected priest 
as well as a renowned educator among his people. Father Netsvetov 
attended the seminary at Irkutsk and after returning to his home 
village, he opened another Aleut bilingual school and probably 
developed an impressive dictionary of his Native tongue. 

Father Netsvetov was transferred to the Yukon Delta in 1842 
where he learned the Yupik Eskimo language and developed a writing 
system for it based on the Cyrillic alphabet. The first Yupik bilingual 

^Oleksa, Rev. Michael J., Three Saints Bay, Cross-Cultural Studies Center, 
College of Human and Rural Development, University of Alaska, Fairbanks, 
Alaska (1983), pp. 41-42. 

'^Garrett, Paul D., St. Innocent, Apostle to America, Crestwood, New 
York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press (1978), p. 74. 

^Oleksa, p. 57. 
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school was founded by an Aleut, one hundred forty years ago.® 
By the time of the sale of Alaska in 1867, there were Aleut sea 
captains, navigators, musicians, priests, teachers, storekeepers, metal- 
smiths, explorers, and even a Major General in the Russian Military.® 
Sitka was 55%, Kodiak was 90% Aleut.^® The colony depended on 
the Creole, Aleut professionals as the foundation of its social and 
economic life. 

In 1900 an editorial in the Russian American Orthodox 
Messenger summarized their educational philosophy this way: 

Our foreign missions ... do not aim at cultural character. 

They do not understand their tasks in the sense of propa¬ 
gating European culture. The reason for this of course is 
that European culture and civilization are by no means . . . 
wholly the outgrowth of Christianity. (It) owes to Chis- 
tianity only the little that is really noble and lofty in it. 

If we go into particulars we shall find that it is in direct 
opposition to it.^^ 


The American Schools 

There was in the last decades of the last century considerable 
national anxiety about the possible “lack of assimilation” of new 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, who were so unlike 
the dominant Anglo-Americans in the United States. Creating a 
“melting pot” was a major national concern.^® During the 1870’s 
American Indian policy turned from the former approaches of relo¬ 
cation and extermination to the same assimilationist philosophy. 

The primary proponents of this change in national attitude in 
Alaska were Rev, S. Hall Young and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, both 
Presbyterian ministers with close political ties to oflBcials in Washing¬ 
ton D.C. Young wrote in his autobiography: 

cjones, Dorothy K., Century of Servitude: Pribilof Aleuts Under US» 
Rule, Washington, D.C.: University Press of America Inc. (1980), p. 153. 

7See: Lydia T. Black, Yakov Netsvetov: The Atka Years, Kingston, Ont.: 
Limestone Press (1981) 

®OIeksa, p. 51. 

^Oleksa, pp. 53-56. 
lOQleksa, p. 48. 

iiQleksa, p. 113 (taken from Orthodox Statement on Culture, in Amer¬ 
ican Orthodox Messenger, 1900). 
i201eksa, p. 99, note 247. 
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One strong stand, so far as I know I was the first to take 
was the determination to do no translating into . . , any of 
the native dialects ... I realized . . . that the task of 
making an English-speaking race of these Natives was 
much easier than the task of making a civilized and Chris¬ 
tian language out of the Native languages. We should let 
the old tongues with their superstitions and sin die—the 
sooner the better—and replace these languages with that of 
Christian civilization and compell the Natives in all our 
schools to speak English and English only.^® 

Sheldon Jackson, the first general agent for education in Alaska, 
determined the direction of the public schools from 1885 to 1906. 
Jackson had been active in Alaska since 1877, and was determined 
to establish Mission Schools as “Protestant forts” to protect the 
natives from the military, sourdoughs and bootleggers.^^ 

Basic to Jackson’s philosophy were two fundamental goals: the 
establishment of the Protestant Church in Alaska and the replacement 
of all native languages with English only. He maintained an oflSce 
in Washington D.C. and stayed in close contact with influential 
Protestants in both the church and government: President Benjamin 
Harrison, William Cleveland, brother of President Cleveland, and 
John Eaton, the federal Commissioner of Education.^® The Presby¬ 
terian Church, in fact, paid Sheldon Jackson’s salary through 1907. 

Jackson orchestrated the educational effort by combining church 
support and federal funding. Congress appropriated only twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the establishment of schools in the first year of 
Jackson’s rule. Jackson believed that only missionaries could be 
recruited to serve as teachers and cited the precedent set by President 
Grant for combining federal tax money and Church funds for Indian 
Schools. The major American Protestant denominations accepted 
Jackson as the coordinator for mission strategy in Alaska.^® 

In Alaska, boarding schools were established by federally 
funded Protestant missions to “re-create” young natives into the 
“likeness” of whitemen. Education of these students aimed primarily 
at training them to become laborers, miners, teamsters, and agri¬ 
cultural workers.^^ 

i^Krauss, p. 23, 

I'^Dauenhauer, Richard L., “Conflicting Visions in Alaskan Education.” 
Fairbanks, Alaska: Center for Cross-Cultural Studies (1980), p. 12. 

i^Dauenhauer, “Visions,” pp. 10-12. 

i^Dauenhauer, “Visions,” p. 18. 

I701eksa, p. 63. 
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We have a full right by our own best wisdom and then 
even by compulsion to dictate terms to them; to use 
constraint and force . . . without consulting to any trouble¬ 
some extent the views of the Indians whom we are to 
manage.^* 

We have no higher calling in the world than to be mission¬ 
aries to these people who have not yet achieved the Anglo- 
Saxon frame of mind.”^® 


The Conflict in Alaska 

But when the Americans met the literate Aleuts, there was 
bound to be trouble. They had embraced “the wrong kind of Chris¬ 
tianity and the wrong Alphabet.”^® 

The conflict between opposing groups raged throughout the 
southern half of Alaska from about 1870 to about 1916. Many of 
the cases were reported in the Orthodox Messenger, a monthly 
publication printed in New York both in English and Russian. 
Documented incidents occured at Kodiak, Nushagak, Sitka, Unalaska, 
and St. Paul Island. 


Kodiak 

In Kodiak, for example, the Baptist Mission and the public 
school teacher on one side, came into a conflict with the Aleuts and 
their priest on the other. Mr. Roskor, the Superintendent of the 
Baptist Home, reportedly resorted to forcing his way into native 
homes and compelling the mothers to sign away custody of their 
children. The North American Commercial Company then trans¬ 
ported the children to Woody Island, free of charge while the Aleut 
children remaining in Kodiak were taught in public schools to “pray 
according to the Protestant custom and to sing Protestant hymns” 
with the teacher. The pastor of the Orthodox Church complained to 
the superintendent that such practices of prayers and singing of 
hymns, were illegal and requested that they be discontinued, which 
they were. 

An Aleut mother, Mrs. Olga Shmakov, filed suit against Mr. 

ispriest, p. 242. 

i^Dauenhauer, “Visions,” p. 19. 

20Dauenhauer, “Visions,” p. 25. 
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Roskor in federal court for virtually kidnapping her son from her 
home. Mrs. Shmakov won back custody of her son, but Mr. Roskor 
went unpunished for abducting the boy.^^ 


Nushagak 

At Nushagak, in March 1896, the Orthodox priest requested 
permission from the administrators at Carmel, the Moravian Board¬ 
ing School/Orphanage to visit it and administer Holy Communion 
to the Orthodox children residing there, if they could not return 
home for Easter. The administrator replied: 

*‘Such which attend the mission school cannot go, neither can 
you come here to administer the Holy Sacrament. This is in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of the government, and the direct request of the 
ex-governor of Alaska.”^^ 

It is obvious from these statements that the government and 
church were closely cooperating. 


Sitka 


At Sitka, a Tlingit Orthodox woman died and her dying wish 
was to be buried according to the rites of the Orthodox Church. 
Her husband and two of her younger children wanted her to be 
buried as she desired, but two other sons, who had been taken to 
the Presbyterian mission years earlier, requested a Presbyterian 
funeral. The Governor, James Sheakley, U.S. Marshall, W.E. Will¬ 
iams and the Presbyterian Missionary, Rev. A. E. Austin came to 
the home, seized the body, removed it from its original cofSn and 
took to it to a neighboring home. When the Orthodox priest pro¬ 
tested, he was insulted and told to leave town. After the burial, the 
headmistress of the Presbyterian school attempted to coerce the 
widower to relinquish custody of his younger children and enroll 
them at her mission, but Hieromonk Anatoly again intervened and 
prevented this.^^ 

Documents Relative to the History of Alaska, Archives, University of 
Alaska Fairbanks Library Vols. I, II, III (unpublished manuscript) (DRHA) 
Voi. Ill, p. 74. 

22DHRA, Vol. Ill, p. 174. 

American Orthodox Messenger, Priest Monk Anthony, “School Work 
of the Russian Orthodox Schools in Alaska, 1899-1900.” New York: Vols. 
VI, VII, VIU, 1900 Vol. VI, No. 12, p. 224. 
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Unalaska 

A similar incident occurred at Unalaska in 1897. An Aleut 
student at the Methodist-run Jesse Lee Home suddenly died and 
was buried in the Orthodox cemetery, without notifying the priest 
or family. The federal agent had assigned Aleut children to the 
home to attend school with a promise that the children’s religious 
beliefs would be respected. When the community became aroused, 
the administrators of the home asserted that the girl’s father, Mr, 
Peterson, an American Protestant, had given them orders to convert 
all three of his children to Methodism. However, the following spring, 
when Mr. Peterson returned and learned of his daughter’s death. 
Father Alexander Kedrofsky asked him if he had instructed the 
Jesse Lee Home staff to convert his children. He denied saying such 
things and immediately removed the two remaining children from 
the school.^^ This reveals the state of interchurch relations at the time 
the two schools, one Methodist, the other Orthodox, came into 
conflict at Unalaska. 

In another case, the Home sought custody of a child on the 
grounds that her mother was an alcoholic who neglected her maternal 
responsibilities. The local pastor, Father Alexander Kedrofsky, ac¬ 
quired an affidavit stating that the mother was of sound moral char¬ 
acter from a magistrate in Kodiak where she was residing. Trying to 
neutralize this evidence, the matron of the home, Mrs. Agnes New- 
hall, insisted that she had received opposite information from a 
judge at Kodiak. Later when this was proven to be a lie and Father 
Kedrofsky confronted Mrs. Newhall, she only smiled.^^ 

This is the background for a very illuminating correspondence 
between Father Kedrofsky and Mrs. Newhall published in the 
Messenger in 1898.^^ 

Father Kedrofsky initiated the correspondence with a written 
request to visit the children of the home. He also compained that 
his church should not be called “Russian” 

... If there is a ‘Russian’ or ‘American’ religion, I know 
no such religions. I know only that there is a Christian 
religion, to our misfortune divided in two ... If you happen 
to address someone with a question about religion (do 

^^DRHA, Vol. I, p. 2. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 2. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, pp. 2-4. 
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not ask), Do you want to have a Russian religion or 
American.^^ 

In response, Mrs. Newhall asserted that her home is devoted 
to “the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom and the uplifting of fallen 
humanity” with special interest in the children of Alaska. She wrote: 

We assume complete charge of the children while, under 
our care. As for religious instruction it is wholly under 
the direction of the home management and according to the 
Protestant faith. Your request to visit the home for religious 
instruction cannot be granted . . . No children are allowed 
... to attend the Greco-Russian Church ... In the case 
of death, services and burial are conducted by home man¬ 
agement exception in such cases as we shall decide other¬ 
wise intereference in these respects shall not be tolerated.^® 

The policies of this home obviously, were the same as the home 
in Nushagak. In the next section of her letter Mrs. Newhall expresses 
her real opinion of the Aleuts and their “moral condition”: 

Is it enough to take the name of Christ upon our lips, to 
witness the forms and ceremonies of worship week after 
week, and still go on in sin and wickedness? We think not. 

Is not dishonesty, profanity, adultery, fornication, lasciv- 
ousness, strife and drunkenness rife? Is it not an insult to 
God and the cross of Christ for such workers of iniquity 
to call themselves Christians? We think so.^^ 

One can clearly see that Mrs. Newhall did not have a high 
regard for the Aleuts or their religion, and considered it her job to 
“uplift” them. 

An outraged Father Kedrofsky replied with a lengthy letter 
resembling a full-length sermon, filled with numerous Biblical quo¬ 
tations. He began by noting that the Jesse Lee Home had been 
established at Unalaska for more than ten years, but disguised its 
identity under the name “a home attached to the public school” 
until 1898. He states that many of the children assigned to the 
school were taken by force from their parents by the government. 

Messenger, Vol. V, p. 3. 

^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 4. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 4. 
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by “breaking open doors and beating of parents.” Even then, he said 
it was promised that the childrens’ religion would be respected. He 
accused the management of the home of “deceit and craftiness” and 
quotes three New Testament passages condemning this. 

Father Kedrofsky continued that in the past, the children were 
allowed to attend Sunday and holiday services, that they attended 
church school after Liturgy and that during Christmas and Easter 
he visited the home. Now that the home showed its real colors, they 
were also changing their policy, but he considered this “dishonor- 
able.”3« 

Referring to Mrs. Newhall over and over again as “most worthy” 
or “respected matron,” he disagreed strongly with several points in 
her letter. 

You, respected Matron, hear of the sinning, but not of 
the penitent and of the sinning, you hear exaggerated 
accounts; No, it is possible that you exaggerate yourself, 
which would be to a certain extent natural . . ., for you 
stand sentry as it were, over us and exaggerate our short¬ 
comings. 

... If we are to speak of the depravity of the natives 
we must not forget that the blame for it falls to a great 
extent on the strangers who bring here the evil example 
of their lives ... are they to be blamed because their 
houses are invaded at night—by depraved strangers, new¬ 
comers, who bring liquor with them for evil purposes! . . . 
the Aleuts are not hardened and persistent sinners; they 
are men with humble infirmities with “broken and contrite 
hearts” (Psalm 51:17). As I, their Spiritual Father, very 
well know. I do not dare to think that I am better, purer 
than they in the eyes of God. .. 

He appreciated the Aleuts and their spiritual condition and defends 
them against what he considers unfair criticism. Against the charge 
that the Aleuts are only outwardly religious, Father Kedrofsky wrote: 

How do you account for this outward religiosity of theirs 
... It is not hypocrisy, for they do not know how to sham. 

It cannot be habit—just try to get into habit of standing for 
two hours at a time (at church services) ... or the habit 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 4. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 5. 
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of giving your last penny for a good cause . . . no; this 
outward religiosity of theirs is the fruit of an inward and 
sincere disposition of the heart and that is why they may 
before us enter the Kingdom of Heaven.®^ 

One is struck by Father Kedrofsky’s humility and his apparent 
love for these people. He accused the “most worthy matron” of 
exaggerating when she wrote that the Aleut homes are “brothels of 
Sin* 


From what do you conclude that the natives of these parts 
lead such very sinful lives? Coming to the list of the sins 
which you say prevail among the Natives, I must inform 
you that some of those sins do not exist among them at all; 
others do exist, as you say though not everywhere; and 
others again, exist in no greater degree then, I dare say, we 
shall find them in ourselves you and I—if we take the 
trouble to “know ourselves” . . . The alleged total depravity 
of the natives causes you deep sorrow yet do tell me on your 
conscience, is it the moral life of the people from whom you 
came here any better than theirs? How will you account 
what we read in the headlines. 

After several more paragraphs in which Father Kedrofsky lec¬ 
tured Mrs. Newhall on the piety of the Aleuts and his and her own 
similar spiritual struggle, he finished the letter by returning to the 
issue of Irene Titoff, the girl who had been buried the preceding fall, 
he called her “my spiritual daughter” and asked “what need then 
had you to take her from the faith of her church and to give her a 
new faith—yours?” He lamented that it is very obvious people of the 
Jesse Lee Home are apparently “completely unacquainted with the 
tenets of our Church,” and offered to send books about it “in the 
English language.” He finished by stating that he did not blame Mrs. 
Newhall personally for all that has happened because she is “under 
authority.”®^ 

Probably this correspondence is one of the most graphic illus¬ 
trations of the conflict between the rival school systems and the 
human toll it took. 


^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 6. 
^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 7. 
^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 8. 
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St, Paul Island 

The Pribilof Islands represent an extreme case of total federal 
control of an Aleut population. Federal agents used physical punish¬ 
ment and even incarceration to force Aleut children to attend the 
government school. In 1873, the Treasury Agent, Mr. Mclntrye, 
arrested a father who had refused to send his son to the “American 
School,” locked him in the cellar of the company house in handcuffs 
and fed him bread and water for four days. The son was also confined 
in a dark closet and also fed bread and water.^® The Aleuts did not 
resist learning English, but did not want to forget their Aleut and 
Russian. Finally the government imposed fines on the parents for 
every day the children were not in school. Attendance improved, 
but Aleut resistance continued.^® 

In 1910, Government Agents were still complaining about the 
inability of more then five or six Aleuts to speak English well.®^ 
The agents and teachers blamed this on the Aleut school and parents 
insisting on using Aleut at home. Sometime before 1916, the Gov¬ 
ernment closed the Aleut School.®® 

As a modem Alaskan poet lyrically comments: 

Elsewhere in the news: 
circa 1912 

the U.S. Government closes 
the Orthodox Church School, 

St. Paul, Pribilofs, 
by force, for the crime of, 
teaching Aleut. There will be no 
Natives teaching Natives 
Native, or in the Native 
languages.®® 

The literate native population did not endure this harassment 
in silence. In 1897, the Aleut and Tlingit natives residing in Sitka, 
brought their situation to the attention of the Imperial Russian 
Minister in Washington D.C. They mentioned the disruption of the 
Tlingit woman’s burial by the Governor and federal Marshall and 

Jones, p. 28. 

33Jones, p. 28. 

37Dauenhauer, p. 26. 

33Dauenhauer, p. 27. 

89Dauenhauer, Richard L., Glacier Bay Concerto, (GBC), p. 39. 
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said that “Similar and even worse outrages” occurred throughout 
Alaska. Writing on behalf of “the Orthodox Natives numbering no 
less than 482” who are “subjected to vexations of every description,” 
they complain that they cannot obtain justice in the courts “and 
other official places, where Presbyterian influences reign supreme.” 
They specifically requested that the Ambassador protest the abuses 
of the Presbyterian Mission to the U.S. Government and that the 
Russian Government appoint a representative to reside at Sitka to 
protect the Orthodox inhabitants of Alaska from violation of their 
religous rights which were protected by the 1867 Treaty. The 
Petition was signed in English and Russian by natives whose last 
names were typically Aleut: Chernoff, Larionoff, Panamaroff, Simeon- 
off, Chichenoff, Kashervaroff, Bourdukofsky, and Shishkin.*^*^ 

That same year, a petition was sent to President McKinley 
asking him to restrict 1) the Baranoff Packing Company from 
blocking the rivers and streams, and 2) “the introduction of Amer¬ 
ican Saloons.” They also complained that Governor Brady had 
unlawfully taken possession of native land and destroyed native 
buildings. The petition was written in Russian and the Tlingit chiefs 
signed their names in Cyrillic characters.^^ 

Just before returning to Russia in October of 1898, the Ortho¬ 
dox Bishop of Alaska, Nicolai, wrote a letter to President William 
McKinley. He appealed to the President for protection from “the 
abuses of officials who . , . are sent to Alaska exclusively on the 
recommendation of . . . Sheldon Jackson.” He pleaded “Alaska 
must be delivered from that man. By his sectarian propaganda, he 
has introduced dissention, enmity, and inequity where those evils 
did not exist before.” He cited the 1867 Treaty as the legal basis 
for respecting the place of the Orthodox Church in Alaska and 
asked why the government is trying 

to drive her out by every means possible legal or illegal. 

He concluded by asking “will you be acting consistently if 
while waging war for the liberty of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Phillipines, for their human rights, you ignore these 
things at home in part of your own country . . .? and so 
Mr. President, be indulgent and gracious to poor hapless 
Alaska.*^ 

There was much criticism of E>r. Jackson’s School Report of 

^^Messenger, Vol. HI, (Issue number not available), p. 241. 

^^Messenger, Vol. I, pp. 7-9. 

^Messenger, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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1898-*!899 in the Alaska press and its seems that these letters and 
petitions had some impact. No mention had been made in the 1898 
Report of the Roman Catholic or Orthodox church schools, but the 
accomplishments of the twenty-eight federally-funded mission schools 
seemed exaggerated to most unbiased observers. A criticism in the 
July 1900 issue of the Orthodox Messenger was that most of the 
new schools were not founded in parts of Alaska where there were 
no schools, but “in the midst of the Orthodox population.” The 
Orthodox accused Jackson of opening schools “not in accordance 
with the needs of the people but solely with the view to the interests 
of the missions themselves. The substance of the entire educational 
scheme in Alaska may be reduced to a propaganda carried on among 
the Orthodox Natives by Protestant denominations, the government 
schools being used as a tool in the campaign work.” The Orthodox 
editorial also alleged that all the employees of the Presbyterian 
missions received government salaries.'*® 

Rev. William Ducan, founder of Metlakatia, also criticized 
Jackson’s system. He opposed removing children from their families 
and quoted a U. S. Marshall as saying “not long ago, of twenty 
Indian criminals, then kept in jail, nineteen had been pupils in board¬ 
ing schools. The young men, l^came disgusted with work and gradu¬ 
ally sank into laziness and vice. The girls on leaving the schools take 
to a dissolute life.” Ehican believed that each community “should 
have a school where the children should be taught in their own lan¬ 
guage—in short should do all those things which Dr. Jackson and his 
assistants now so strenuously oppose.”^^ 

Sometime after Bishop Nicolai left Alaska, Sheldon Jackson was 
reputed to say angrily after reading the Bishop’s letter to President 
McKinley that “the days of the Orthodox Church are numbered” 
and “twenty-five years from now, there will not be any Orthodox 
Church members left in Alaska.”^® In 1900, however, he was forced 
by mounting pressure to include the School Report of the Orthodox 
Mission as part of his annual review, but this proved to be a minor 
concession. 

Eventually, the increasing number of federally funded mono¬ 
lingual schools and the decreasing of financial support from Europe 
for the Aleut schools ended this uneven struggle. The Russian 
Revolution and civil war suddenly and completely cut off all funds 
for the remaining Aleut schools. In a few scattered communities, 
elders and teachers continued to teach children the four R’s for 

^^Messengert Vol. V, p. 7. 

^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 8. 

^^Messenger, Vol. V, p. 9. 
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another thirty or forty years. But ultimately, Sheldon Jackson’s 
assimilationist policies completely dominated Alaskan education. 

Every few years experienced village teachers returned to their 
home states and new recruits came from outside Alaska to replace 
them, without any cultural orientation or historical perspective to 
prepare them for rural Alaska. Teachers in the Pribilofs considered 
their students “stupidly dull” and demanded the supression of the 
“Russian School” which met only once a week.^® 

The remedy for native language related “disabilities” seemed 
obvious to the territorial commissioner of education in 1903, when 
he ordered all teachers to bring with them works of English literature 
because these 

furnish exactly the material ... to arouse and kindle the 
sluggish minds of the natives with sentiments and motives 
of action which lead to our civilization.'*'^ 

As the years passed and new instructors came and went, this 
attitude came to prevail among village teachers and Alaskan edu¬ 
cators in general. The idea that native language bilingualism impedes 
progress in school and befuddles the mind has a long history in the 
state and surfaces again and again in the local press.^® 

Although the Aleuts were in a better position to resist the 
assimilationist policies of Jackson and his allies, children in time 
came to accept their group identity as “just dumb Aleuts.” Increas¬ 
ingly dependent on federal and state policies as the determining 
factors in their lives, Aleut communities became apprehensive and 
frustrated about their future. As generations passed, the accomplish¬ 
ments of 19th century Aleuts faded from memory and people began 
to blame themselves for their situation. This provides the context 
for many of the serious social problems—alcohol and drug abuse, 
and suicide among them—that affect most native communities today. 
The government responds to these problems with more money and 
programs and in this way perpetuates the dependence, completing 
the cycle.^® 

As recently as 1968, attempts to permit the use of native lan- 

46Dauenhauer, (GBC), pp. 25-6. 

4'^Dauenhauer, p. 20, (Quoting Glenn Smith, Journal of the West, July 
1982, pp. 440-450, 

48For example, see: Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, November 11, 1983, 
front page. 

49Alberts, Dr. Robert, “Village Reawakening” (unpublished manuscript) 
Anchorage (1983). 
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guages in Alaskan classrooms were frustrated by the state Com¬ 
missioner of Education who said, “It (bilingual education) would 
undermine the authority of the teachers.”^^ Three years earlier, 
federal authorities on St, Paul Island invited the Assembly of God 
to establish a “mission” there, against the unanimous objections of 
the villagers. The government maintained that they favored the 
introduction of this denomination “for the religious diversification 
of the Aleuts.”®^ Assimilationism is far from dead. 

In the early 1970’s, native parents began to oppose the federal 
and state operated school systems which continued to remove teen¬ 
agers from their villages to distant boarding high schools. 

When they (the students) come back educated, they are 
no longer the same children we once saw leave for school. 

Some of them are strangers to their own people, but 
much worse, they are stangers to themselves.®^ 

The Supreme Court decision in Lau vs, Nichols declared that 
bilingual education is a legal right of minority children and the 
“Molly Hootch Case” in Alaska mandated local high schools for 
native Alaskans. Some aspects of the Aleut School philosophy are 
being revived.®^ 

The effects of the suppression of the Aleut schools and the 
educational philosophy they represented are with us today. The 
government attempts to impose standards and goals on a native popu¬ 
lation which is trying to maintain a separate identity in a rapidly 
changing world. The only difference is that now it is a public rather 
than a federally-supported parochial school that is assigned this task. 
There does not seem to be any hope for a peaceful settlement of the 
issue until either both sides recognize that the only reasonable course 
is to combine in the classroom the “best of both worlds” as the 
Aleuts did over 100 years ago, or native society deteriorates to such 
a point that the indigenous peoples of Alaska cease to exist. 


sOKrauss, p. 97. 

Jones, p. 152. 

s^Davidson, Art, ed., Must One Way of Life Die for Another to Live?, 
p. 70. 

s^Krauss, pp. 81-82. 
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Was St Gregory Palamas 
St Gregory the Sinaite’s Pupil? 


David Balfour 


In his valuable book A study of Gregory Palamas^ Father John 
Meyendorff recounts how, in about the seventh year of his sojourn 
on Mt Athos, the young Gregory Palamas, after three years of 
residence within the koinovion of the Great Lavra, 

retired to the hermitage of Glossia, which modem Athonite 
tradition places near Provata on the north-west slope of 
Athos, and put himself under the direction of a Gregory 
whom Philotheos^ calls ‘Gregory the Great.’ This Gregory 
came from Constantinople and enjoyed on Athos a great 
reputation as a master of hesychasm; he went back to die 
in the capital, when his remains performed miracles. From 
Nicephoms Gregoras® we know that he had the further 
name of Drimys (Apipuc;). These biographical details do 
not correspond with what we know of Gregory the Sinaite, 
with whom we might otherwise have been tempted to iden¬ 
tify the teacher of Palamas. 

Similarly, Kallistos Ware, in his study “The Jesus Prayer in 
St Gregory of Sinai”, in the Eastern Churches Review,^ declares it to 
be “curious,” that whereas the periods of residence on Mt Athos of 
the two saints overlap, “the sources nowhere mention any direct 
contact between them”; and in an explanatory foot-note, having 

^English version, Faith Press and St Vladimir’s Seminary Press 19742, 
p. 33-34. 

^Ecumenical Patriarch (1353-1355 and 1364-1376), previously a hiero- 
monk of the Great Lavra, who wrote an Enkomion which is the principal 
biographical description we have of Palamas as a historical personality. 

^The eminent humanist and philosopher who, after Varlaam and >^ndy- 
nos, became the leading critic of Palamas. 

Wol. IV, 1 (1972) p. 3. 
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Stated the facts and dates, he remarks that “direct personal contact 
between the Gregories would seem intrinsically probable, but it 
cannot actually be proved.” Ware concludes by saying: “On Athos 
Palamas had as his spiritual master a certain ‘Gregory the Great,’ 
but this does not seem to be Gregory of Sinai”; and he refers “on all 
this” to Meyendorff’s original Introduction d Vetude de Gregorie 
Palamas (Paris, 1959), of which the English version is quoted above. 

Prof. D. S. Staniloae, another Orthodox authority on hesychasm, 
likewise doubts that Palamas was ever in “personal contact” with 
the Sinaite and knew his writings.® 

The opinion of these three contemporary Orthodox authorities 
is shared by the Assumptionist Fr D. Stiernon in his well-known 
“Bulletin sur le Palamisme” which appeared in the Revue des etudes 
byzantines 30 (1972), 231-341; on p. 330 he writes: “Meme si les 
deux Gregoires sejournerent k TAthos k la meme epoque, du moins 
pendant un certain temps, aucun contact ne semble pourtant avoir 
6te etabli entre eux.” Though K. Bones,® speaking in 1976 at the 
XVth International Byzantinist Congress still did not exclude the 
possibility that “irgendwann auf irgendeine Weise” Palamas and the 
Sinaite might have met, it seems that MeyendoriB’s interpretation of 
the biographical details regarding “Gregory the Great” has had a 
decisive influence on learned opinion. H.-G. Beck’s monumental 
compilation Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich appeared in 1959 but, since it had been written earlier, it 
made no mention of the three major works on Gregory Palamas 
which Meyendorff was to publish in that same year, and it has a 
different account^: 

At the age of 22 [Palamas] finally became a monk 
himself at Vatopedi and, soon after, became a hesychast 
under the spiritual guidance of Gregory of Sinai, the 
mystic. 

And previously there had been much hesitation on this subject. J. 
Bois in his study of hesychasm serialized in Echos d’Orient 5-6 
(1901-1903), refrained from pronouncing on whether the renowned 

5See p. 90 of his introduction to the works of Gregory of Sinai in VoL 
Vn of the Romanian version of the Philocalia (Bucharest 1977). In his 
earlier work Viata si invatatura sfantului Grigorie Palama (Sibiu 1938), now 
unobtainable, this author had already expressed the same opinion. 

®“Gregorios Palamas, der letzte der grossen byzantinischen Theologen 
(1296-1359),” reproduced in GeoXoyta (Athens 1979) 7-21—see p. 17, 

7P. 712—translation and italics mine. 
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Gregory under whose direction, as he noted, Palamas came after 
transferring to Glossia was the Sinaite or some other; Ph. Mayer, in 
Hauck’s Realencyclopddie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
Vol. XIV (1904) 600, indefinitely presented Palamas as the disciple 
of the “famous ascetic Gregory from Byzantium”; while G. Papa- 
michaeP rejected the identification on the ground that the two 
men’s origins were mutually incompatible. I. Hausherr, who entered 
the field from 1927 onwards, did not, to my knowledge, touch upon 
this question. M. Jugie seems to have been unaware of the existence 
of any problem. He blandly told how Palamas went to Glossia, “ou 
un groupe d’hesychastes s’adonnait a la vie contemplative sous la 
conduite de Gregoire le Sinaite, le restaurateur recent de I’hesychasme 
h I’Athos.”® 

The purpose of this article is to reopen the discussion and to 
plead for recognition that “Gregory the Great” is identical with St 
Gregory of Sinai and that St Gregory Palamas stood very close to 
him in his youth and was perhaps formally under his spiritual direc¬ 
tion as elder. I have dealt with this question summarily in the Athens 
quarterly, 0£oXoyia 53, 1 (1982) 74-77^®; but as it is of some 
importance, further elaboration of the theme is not out of place. 
There will always be some critics hostile to hesychasm; at present, 
after a lull, they are once again coming forward, aiming to discredit 
it. They should not be allowed to exploit the apparent abstention of 
the Sia'ite from the Palamite controversy as though it implied any 
disagreement between the two Gregories on matters of doctrine or 
of hesychast practice. 


♦ ♦ » 

As we have seen, the main reason for not recognizing the 
identity of “Gregory the Great” with Gregory of Sinai would lie in 
the apparent contradiction between certain “biographical details” 

8'0 •'Ayio^ rpTiY^pioq naXapccq (Alexandria 1911) p. 9, n. 23. This 
study had previously been serialized in *EKKXT)OLaoTiK6q <DApo<;, Vols 2, 5 
and 6. It takes full account of Russian literature, having been presented as a 
doctorate thesis at the Spiritual Academy of St Petersburg in 1905. 

8See col. 1736 of his article “Palamas, Gregoire” in the Dictionnaire de 
ThSologie Catholique Vol. XI (1930-1932) 1735-1776. 

i®Part of a serialized dissertation entitled Saint Gregory the Sinaite, Dis¬ 
course on the Transfiguration: editio princeps of the Greek text, followed by 
a study of the author*s life story, spiritual profile, published works and doc¬ 
trine, reprinted in 1983 and now available in book form from The Secretariat, 
Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, St Basil’s House, 52 Ladbroke Grove, 
London W. 11. 
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regarding each of these two. Let us therefore examine the sources 
and see precisely what they say; this will enable us to discern what 
degree of incompatibility, if any, exists and how seriously it has to 
be taken. 

Our only source for data regarding the Sinai'te’s origins is his 
Life, written by his disciple Kallistos after he had become the first 
Ecumenical Patriarch of that name (1350-1353 and again 1355- 
1363).^^ According to him, Gregory “had as his fatherland the place 
locally called Koukoulos, which is in Asia near Klazomenai, and 
he possessed parents and brethren who plumed themselves on honours 
and wealth.” That is all that Kallistos tells us, and he surrounds the 
information with depreciatory remarks: his discourse, he says, “does 
not attribute much importance to Gregory’s place of origin”; he 
thinks it better to say good-bye to that and concentrate on recount¬ 
ing the saint’s holy life. 

The Greek original of the above passage, which occurs in 
Ch. Ill of the Life, is: Flaxpiba £lx£ ri]v syxcopicoq Ko6kouXov 
diTLK£KXr|p4vr]v, fjxLq 7i£pl xfiv *Aatav eyyOq xGv KXa^opsvov, 
Kal TcaxEpaq ekskxtjxo Kal dSaXcpoOq xipaiq Kal 7tXo6xo 
KopGvxaq. Basically, the word 'iraxplq means the land of one’s 
fathers, one’s fatherland or home country, and does not necessarily 
imply that one was actually born there oneself, “Asia” here means 
not the continent, but the Byzantine administrative province centered 
on Ephesos and Smyrna. OaxEpEq may mean either ancestors or 
just immediate parents. *A6£Xcj)oi can, and here probably does, in¬ 
clude sisters. 

Where then is Koukoulos? P. A. Syrku, who edited an early 
Slavonic version of this Life, posthumously published in 1909,^^ 
has a long excursus in his historico-archaeological introduction, 
which he ends by surmising that it was somewhere near the mouth 
of the Hermos river (the present-day Gediz Cay), which flowed 
out over the northern shore of the Gulf of Smyrna some 15 kilo- 

Kal TToXiTEia toG iv dyCoi^ iraTpdc; fjpGv rpTiyopiou xoO 
SivaiTou, Tiapd toG dyicoTdxou dpxiEiuoKdTrou Kcovorav- 

tivoutt6\sco(; KoAXiotou, critical first edition by N. Pomialovskii, published 
as Part XXV of the series Zapiski emanating from the Historico-philological 
Faculty of the University of St Petersburg (St Petersburg: Academy of 
Sciences Press, 1896). The text is based on a single 16th century Greek 
manuscript from Mt Athos, n® 394 in Archim. Vladimir’s Catalogue of the 
former Synodal Library (Moscow 1896), at present kept in the State National 
Museum in Moscow. 

i2See VoL 172 of the St Petersburg learned series Pamiatniki (Monu¬ 
ments of ancient literature and art), footnote beginning on p. I and covering 
nearly all of pp. II and III. 
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metres west of that city. His argumentation is involved, ranging over 
a considerable area, and the locality he finally lights upon seems 
remote from the now dead ancient city of Klazomenai mentioned 
by Kallistos I, which lay at least 20 kilometres (including 15 of 
open sea) away to the south-west of it. In my study, therefore, I 
ignored Syrku’s guess and suggested^® that Koukoulos was perhaps 
identifiable with the present-day Turkish townlet of Urla, situated 
about 5 km. inland, south of the ancient site. Syrku himself, in an 
earlier book,^^ had stated that to be so “in all probability.” 

But Syrku was in fact approximately right in his later opinion, 
as can be gathered from a detailed study of the whole area, published 
by Professor Helene Ahrweiler in 1965,^^ which I had failed to 
notice. From this it results that a territory (svopia) or region 
(Xcbpa) of Koukoulos or Koukoule—its name, more often than not, 
combined with that of Levke or Levkai-^occupied the south-western 
edge of the Plain called Memaniomenos (Kdcpatoq Mspavicopdvoc;, 
literally “the maddened plain”), which was a broad, level stretch of 
country, roughly square in shape and 300 square km. in area, 
formed by the alluvial deposits at the mouth of the river Hermos. 
In those days the river used to turn S.S.W. after passing the present- 
day village of Menemen, but in 1886 the Gediz Qay, to use its 
modern name, was artificially deflected from there on to run in a 
more westerly direction, emerging into the sea (the Hermaian Gulf) 
some 10 km. south-east of ancient Phokaia (Eski Foca in Turkish). 
The old river-bed and its extensive delta, which was theatening to 
advance till it silted up the entrance to the port of Smyrna, has thus 
been nearly obliterated in the course of the last 100 years. But 
the district of Koukoulos Levkai may still be best described as a 
broad coastal strip lying between the old mouth and the new. The 
nearest town of any size was Petra, on the Smyrna-Phokaia road; 
ecclesiastically, the parishes were subject to the suffragan bishopric 
of Temnos (also known as Archangelos) further up the Hermos 
valley.^® The slowly advancing coast itself consisted of saline marshes 
and fish garths, but inland the soil was rich and productive. In the 
second half of the 13th century, when Gregory was born, the whole 

Balfour, op. ciL, p. 62. 

istorii ispravlenija knig v Bolgarii ... (St Petersburg 1898) I, 63. 
i^Hel^ne Ahrweiler, “UHistoire et la Georgraphie de la region de Smyme 
entre les deux occupations turques (1080-1317), particuli^rement au JGIIe 
si^cle,” in Travaux et Memoirs I (1965) 1-214 (Centre de Recherche d’His- 
toire et Civilization byzantines, Paris). 

i^See W.M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London 
1896) p. 108-109. 
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district was expanding into a densely populated area, with small 
villages developing into considerable agglomerations. Both Levkai, at 
the northern end of the strip, and Koukoulos, at the southern, were 
large places of that kind. We shall return to this aspect later. For 
the present it is enough to have identified the locality, i.e. fairly near 
Klazomenai though not on the same side of the Gulf of Smyrna, 
being separated from Anaxagoras' ancient birthplace by a great 
expanse of water. 


* * 


Let us see now what is known of the man whom Meyendorff 
and Ware call “Gregory the Great.” Here our source is Patriarch 
Philotheos’ Enkomion of Palamas (cf. n. 2, above), for which see 
Vol. 151 of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, He recounts how, when 
Palamas transferred from the Great Lavra to Glossia, he found him¬ 
self at last in the company, so long desired by him, of 

men leading the same life, friends pursuing the same aims. 

And these had as a kind of chief and leader of their chorus 
that celebrated Gregory,he too of Byzantine descent, who 
at that time had the reputation of someone both great and 
famous for contemplative life and spiritual vigilance and 
vision, and was exceedingly admired not only by them but 
also, and much more, later on, by those practicing divine 
philosophy in his homeland, where, after his reaching the 
end of this ephemeral life and going over to the eternal, he 
has been witnessed to deservedly by God, who supernatur- 
ally glorified his bones and his dust. And they say that this 
man [Palamas], whose name and whose way of life were 
akin to his, lived with him then for quite a time, engaged 
in the practice and co-practice of the most noble and 
exalted pursuits of mental prayer and of the very great and 
primal contemplation of God, such as that sage in divine 
things had already arrived at and acquired through time 

i7rpiTy6pio<; ^keTvoc; 6 ndcvu had better not, I feel, be translated 
“that Gregory the Gieat.” fldcvu is really an adverb, meaning “very 
eminently, exceedingly,” used to enhance the force of some adjective, which 
is often, however, left to the imagination, as it is here, and is not neces¬ 
sarily “great.” 'O Tcdcvu is rather like 6 TtoXijq (“the much”), used to 
describe intellectual worthies. Philotheos is not creating or reporting a definite 
title peculiar to this Gregory only; in his Life of Patriarch Isidore (p. 82 of 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus’ edition in Vol. 76 [1905] of the St Petersburg Zapiski 
—cf. n. 11, above) he calls Gregory Palamas toDtov t6v irdcvu too. 
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and zeal and experience and converse with God-bearing 
men. Now it would not be at all an easy thing for anyone 
to recount in detail everything that Gregory [Palamas] 
achieved thus in solitude, living with himself and with 
God, through hesychia . . . But these are things which the 
[other] Gregory, already mentioned by me, his companion 
in deeds of prowess and his friend, did tell—for that could 
not remain entirely hidden.^® 

And Philotheos goes on to describe Palamas’ virtues and spiritual 
gifts, attributing his description to the other Gregory (“says he”— 
(prjaL). He concludes by saying that Gregory Palamas’ stay in those 
parts lasted two years and was brought to an end by the need to flee 
the ceaseless incursions of predatory raiders. That was in 1325. 

Now this is the only occasion on which “Gregorios ho pany^ 
is mentioned by anyone. But at the same time Philotheos clearly 
shows that he knows about Gregory the Sinaite and esteems him 
very highly. He describes him in his Life of Patriarch Isidore, a 
disciple of Gregory of Sinai’ and friend of Gregory Palamas, as 
“Gregory the wise, who habitually practised divine and exalted 
philosophy in solitude,” but by whom others too “were initiated into 
the sublime way of life of monks’’^®; he calls him “the wonderful 
Gregory,who at that time had recently descended from Mt Sinai 

.. ouv ys Totq 6poTp67rotq xal (piXoiq koI tcov auTQV crrrou- 
SaaraLc;* S>v KaGdirsp et tic; ^^apyoc; t£ k<xI Kopucpaioc; rpiqyopioc; fjv 
^KEivoc; 6 Tz&vo, Bu^avxiou [i£v Kal a(!)Tdq xdc; too yEVOuc; (3cpxoc<; 

p^yocc; bi Tig Kal TiEpipoTiTog ev f|C7uxipc Kal vf|ip£L Kal 0£cop[g 
Kax* ^KEivo KaipoO xPHl-to^'^Laag Kal GaupaaGslg KaG* OitEppoXfiv o6 
nap* ^KEivoig p6voig, 6^X6: Kal uapcx xoig rf\ naTpi6i to Gsia 
(piXoaogoGai noXX^ poXXov ucruEpov, Gnou Kal t6 xEXog xfjg npoaKat- 
pou ^cofjg xauxrial Ss^cxpEvog Kal npog Tf|v dilXriKTov pExapdg d^icog 
6n6 0 £oG iji£^apTupr]Tai, OnEpcpuog xd 6oxd Kal xfjv ^keivou k6viv 
Go^doovxog. Kal (x6v) 6^ia)vu(ji6v cpaai Kal otioxponov xoGxov 
iKovov x6x£ auyyEyovdxa, xd KdXXiaxd xe Kal Gipr|X6xaxa xf]g Kaxd 
voGv dvEpysiag Kal xfig xoG ©sou p£yCaxr|g xe Kal npobxrig GECoplag cpi- 
Xoaogfjaai Kal oupcpiXooocpfjoai, c^Ep 6 oogdg ^Ksivog xd GEia Kal 
Xp6v(p Kal anouGJj Kal TtEipg Kal 0£oc|)6pcov cxvGpcov otiiXig cj>Gdaag 
dKxf|aaxo, *'A oGv ^kei xS Fprjyoplcp Kaxd ^i6vag laux^ xe Kal 
©£0 6i’ f|auxlocg guvovxl KaxcbpGooxai, oG ncScvu xoi pgoxov ou5* £ux£- 
p^g ouGevI xivi XQV ndvxoov navx’ dcpE^fjg Gusvai... ‘'A bt TCEpl aGxoO 
rpr]y6piog 6 npoppr]0£Lg jjioi auvaycDVioxirig ^^eltte Kal (|)LXog‘ oG5^ 
ydp dKELVOv XovGdvELV oI6v xe fjv 5id ndvxcov. 

i^Edited by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in Part LXXVl (1905) of the 
St Petersburg Zapiski (cf. n. 11, above). 

20Op. cit., §22. 

2iOp. cit., §15. The expression “wonderful Gregory” (6 GaupaoxGg 
rpnyGpiog) occurs in several other passages; see pp. 77-78 of the edition. 
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and from that effulgence and theophany which is on it/'^^ He was 
the spiritual master of Isidore and of a certain Gerasimos whom he 
had brought with him from Sinai, just as “the celebrated Gregory” 
was the spiritual leader of the group which Palamas joined. The 
exact date of the Sinaite’s arrival on Mt Athos is not known, but 
he was certainly established as spiritual father of several solitaries 
at Magoula, well before 1323, when Gregory Palamas came to live 
at Glossia, which was not far from there. By that time he was 
a recognized elder of mature age and experience with a considerable 
following of disciples all over the mountain, whereas Palamas, only 
about 27 years old, was still comparatively a beginner. Magoula 
was “over against” the monastery of Philotheou (Kaxd 'TtpoacoTiov 

ToO OlXoGeou a£paap.iaq p.ovf]<;),23 while Glossia (near 
Provata) was in the area between Karakallou and Iviron, where, 
over a 15 km, stretch of well-wooded foothills broken by small, 
relatively fertile valleys, there have always been a number of her¬ 
mitages, some of them clustered in small groups. In other words, 
since the localities where the two Gregories resided in 1323-1325 
belonged to one and the same region, some degree of acquaintance¬ 
ship between whose inhabitants can be postulated as a practical 
certainty. It is thus well nigh impossible that these two saints should 
never have met at all during those years, even if there was a third 
Gregory, equally holy and famous, in the same area. 

But who then was that third holy man, that “celebrated Gregory” 
(rpT]y6pioq 6 tcocvu)? Surely everything points to his being identi¬ 
cal with Gregory of Sinai! Should not every effort be made to 
eliminate as far as is reasonable the apparent discrepancies in the 
description of their origins, since in every other respect their features 
match each other? As a matter of fact, there is a third description 
of the same man which turns up in contemporary literature. Nike¬ 
phoros Gregoras in his History maintains that even before Varlaam 

22This may be taken as simply meaning; “who had recently come to 
Athos from that mount of revelation, Sinai.” But it also may seem to imply 
that Philotheos thought Gregory had received his baptism in the Holy Spirit 
while at the Sinaitic monastery of St Catherine’s, whereas according to 
Kallistos (a better-informed source, being closely connected with the Saint), 
he was only initiated into the hesychast method in Crete after leaving Sinai 
and only received his final illumination through it at Mafoula after transfer¬ 
ring from Crete to Mt Athos. This shows that Philotheos was not thoroughly 
conversant with all the details of the Sinaite’s early life. 

^^Life of Gregory of Sinai, §7. In other words, the Skete “faced” the 
monastery at some distance from it. Its ruins stand on a hill near the sea¬ 
shore north-west of Philotheou beyond the mouth of the Melopotamos stream. 
See Syrku, op. cit. (note 12, above) IX, n. 2. 
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came to Greece, i.e. before 1330, Palamas “and his teacher of the 
same name, Gregory the Keen” (or Sharp had told him in the 
presence of many others that they “saw the essence of God with 
their bodily eyes.” Surely this too must be the same saint, the 
Sinaite. There will always have been a number of Gregories around 
in monastic circles; but must we admit three separate and different 
Gregories, two of them explicitly reported to have been Palamas’ 
teacher, while the third is well known as the teacher par excellence 
of hesychast prayer in those days and was living at Magoula in the 
same area in which, we are told, Palamas settled among congenial 
companions and found a spiritual guide? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We have seen that the main stumbling-block lies in the fact 
that Kallistos describes the Sinaite as having Koukoulos in Asia as 
his “fatherland” ('rtaTp(q), while Philotheos describes Gregory “ho 
pany” as iK Bu^avTiou Kai auToq tocq too ydvouq dp/ocq sxcov. 
This has led Meyer and others to call him “Gregor von Byzanz” 
and Fr John Meyendorff to state that he “came from Constantinople.” 
But surely Philotheos does not go as far as that. All he says is that 
“he too (i.e. in addition to Palamas) had the beginnings of his race 
from Byzantion”; that is the literal translation of his phrase, and the 
modern English equivalent is “he was of Byzantine descent”—no 
more. It may of course imply that Gregory was bom in Byzantion 
or came to Mt Athos from Byzantion; but it does not necessarily 
signify more than that his parents or his ancesters originally stemmed 
from Byzantion. Very similarly, writing of Gregory Palamas’ origins, 
Kantakuzenos describes him as ’Aaiaq &v to yevoq Kai 
PaaiXsiaK; auXaiq EVxaSpappsvoq, i.e., “of Asian stock but 
educated in the imperial palace.”^® Here to ysvoq clearly does 
not imply Palamas’ birth in the province of Asia, but only that his 

24‘0 TOUTOU bibocoKaXcq Kai 6pcbvupo<; rpriy6pio<; 6 ApipOq 
(History XIX, 1—^Bonn ed., II, 919). It is perhaps advisable to warn the 
reader that I. Hausherr, La meihode d*oraison hesychaste, p. 118, reproduc¬ 
ing a note by a Greek author, here mistakenly translates 6i66caKaXo<; as 
“disciple” (!) and gives the nominative as Drymeus instead of Drimys. 

25Papamichael, op, cit. pp. 2-3, rejects this view on the ground that 
Gregory the Keen cannot have been Palamas* teacher in philological studies. 
But who ever suggested that he was? Regarding opinions put forward in the 
late 19th century and early 20th, see the same author’s note 7 on p. 2, with 
its references to J. Stein (1873), K. Radichenko (1898) and Th. Stavros 
(1905). The latter considered all three Gregories identical. P.A. SyrkO seems 
not to have expressed an opinion. 

26john VI Kantakuzenos, History, II, 39; Bonn ed., I, 545. 
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father, the Senator Constantine Palamas, had come from there to 
settle in the capital. How much less then is it implicit in the expres¬ 
sion used of the other Gregory that he should have been born at 
Byzantion: he is not even said to have derived his genos (race, 
stock) from there, but only the “beginnings” of it. And note the 
words Kal aOxoq: Philotheos is hinting at a kind of afiBinity between 
the two Gregories which was based not only on spiritual aspirations 
and achievements but on something more mundane as well—they 
both had family connexions with the capital, the fount of imperid 
culture and of Orthodoxy. One might almost say “they were both 
Byzantine gentlemen”; for this of course implied also that they were 
both staunchly Orthodox. 

Now it so happens that the ties between the province of Asia 
and the city of Byzantion were particularly strong in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. The Laskarid emperors who carried on the imperial tradition 
during the Latin occupation of Constantinople (1204-1261) are 
mentally associated with Nicaea, because it was to that town that the 
court withdrew at first, bringing with it most of the aristocrats who 
fled the capital when it was sacked by the Crusaders. But soon 
Smyrna rather than Nicaea became the real centre of this government 
and society in exile.^^ John III Vatatzes (1222-1254) built an 
imperial residence some 15 miles to the east of Smyrna at Nymphaion 
(Nif), which replaced the palaces of Constantinople. He and his 
successor, Theodore 11 Laskaris (1254-1258), would spend the 
winter there and in the better seasons take advantage of the medi¬ 
cinal springs in the area and visit salubrious places like Klazomenai.^® 
Not only did aristocratic and other Constantinopolitan families in 
exile follow them to this region, where they continued to enjoy 
administrative and social position, but there is evidence that some 
of them were granted lands there. For instance, there were imperial 
estates at Palatia on the western foothills of Mt Sipylos (Yamanlar 
Dagi) bordering the Memaniomenos Plain, where, as we have seen, 
Gregory of Sinai’s birthplace Koukoulos was situated. About 1224 
the Emperor granted extensive lands from those estates to the 
monastery of Lemvos (which lay in an area further south) “and 
perhaps to members of the court aristocracy.”^® Mme Ahrweiler, 

27As a narrative account of the “Nicaean Empire,” Alice Gardener, The 
Laskarids of Nicaea (London 1912) still retains its value. For social and 
administrative aspects of that Empire see Michael Angold, A Byzantine Gov- 
ernment in exile: government and society under the Laskarids of Nicaea (1204- 
1261) (Oxford: OUP, 1975). For the Smyrna area, including Koukoulos, 
Mme Anrweiler, op, cit,, remains the best authority. 

28Sir W. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 116. 

29M. Angold, op, cit,, 124. 
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who has made a careful study of the names of prominent families 
in the Smyrna district, lists on her p. 117 those connected with the 
Levke/Koukoulos parishes. Though we have nothing to go by for 
any identification, one or the other of these may be Gregory of Sinai’s 
“parents and brethren who plumed themselves on honours and 
wealth”; and it is not at all impossible that some of them were “of 
Byzantine descent,” as predicated of that “celebrated Gregory” who 
must surely be identical with the Sinaite. The whole rich agricul¬ 
tural region, as we have seen, was in process of development; it 
might well attract distinguished refugees, anxious to settle as land- 
owners somewhere near the court. Alternatively, as Mme Ahrweiler 
has extracted from the archives the information that “dans la region 
de Koukoulos existaient des domaines de la couronne, avec des 
palais . . ., des bains, des chapelles et des jardins,”^® some refugees 
may have been attracted by the prospect of salaried employment 
there. Quite a number of people must have been in charge of these 
properties; some of them perhaps were brought in from Byzantion 
after the disaster of 1204, There is thus no reason why Gregory 
could not both have Koukoulos as his “fatherland” and also be “of 
Byzantine descent.” 

It remains to deal with the question of his posthumous fame and 
his relics. Philotheos does not say that the “celebrated Gregory” 
died in Byzantion, but only that hesychast circles in Byzantion (“his 
homeland”), on hearing that God had witnessed to his worth by 
“supernaturally glorifying his bones and his dust,” admired him even 
more than before.®^ As I have pointed out elsewhere,®^ one of the 
occasions when such circles would have been informed of what was 
happening at St Gregory of Sinai’s tomb in the Paroria, where he 
had died in 1346, was in 1363, when the dead saint’s beloved Bul¬ 
garian disciple, St Teodosi of Trnovo, after visiting his tomb, came to 
see his friend Patriarch Kallistos I at Constantinople, where he him¬ 
self soon died.®® The Paroria district was only about 100 miles 
distant. 

Ahrweiler, op. cit. 61. 

s^Clearly Philotheos is keen to underline Gregory’s connexion with his 
see, Byzantion. Perhaps it was natural for any great Primate like the Patriarch 
of Constantinople to claim some degree of proprietary right over every Saint, 
if at all possible. The same can be said of the Popes of Rome. However, 
this is all the more remarkable in the case of Philotheos, who never forgot 
that he was a Thessalonian and, though writing now as Patriarch, still called 
his native city “our Thessalonica” {Enkomion, PG 151, 569 D). 

32D. Balfour, op. cit. 91. 

s^Kallistos too died in 1363 and was succeeded for the second time by 
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But if “the celebrated Gregory” (PpriyopLoq 6 Ttdvu, rpT]- 
yopioq 6 Apipuq) is none other than Gregory of Sinai, so that 
Gregory Palamas will have spent the years 1323-1325 living in the 
same district of the Holy Mountain as just one of many young dis¬ 
ciples of the Sina'ite and will perhaps for a time have been formally 
under his obedience as spiritual director,^^ how is it that Palamas 
never mentions him under any of these names in his own writings? 
How is it that he did not include Gregory of Sinai’s name in a list 
of seven recent and reputable teachers of the hesychast method of 
prayer since Symeon the New Theologian, which he put forward in 
support of it in his Triads (I, 2, 12)? Kallistos I proclaimed the 
Sinai'te to be the universal teacher of the whole hesychast movement. 
How is there no echo of such a view in Palamas’ works? I believe 
the explanation is that the two men had become to some extent 
estranged since 1325. I believe that Palamas was directly under 
the Sinaite’s spiritual guidance as elder till their arrival in that year 
at Thessalonica, and that what happened there between them led to 
a sudden breach and to the parting of their ways. 

And first of all, surely they went from Mt Athos to Thessalonica 
at the same time, fleeing from the same raids. Surely there were not 
two groups, but one single group of twelve persons, headed by 
Gregory of Sinai. Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem. 
And when they arrived there, what happened? Gerasimos, an experi¬ 
enced monk, no longer young, who had attached himself to Gregory 
of Sinai in his earlier days but had not accompanied him to Athos, 
had a hesychastic establishment on the outskirts of Thessalonica; 
young Isidore, the future Patriarch (1347-1350), had begun monastic 
life there, then joined Gregory on the Holy Mountain, and was now 

Philotheos, who had not yet written his Enkomion of Gregory Palamas (see 
Meyendorff, op. cit. 122). 

^^The question of whether Palamas was formally under his direction is 
not easy to answer with certainty. Philotheos states that after the death of 
their first spiritual father, Nikodemos, he and his brother did not think it 
right to be without one; and Kantakuzenos has it that he then put himself 
under another director, whom he does not name, for over eight years (say, 
1320-1327), after which the latter died. This last detail is either a mistake or if 
true, it precludes identification with Gregory of Sinai, who lived on till 1346. 
Perhaps Kantakuzenos, aware that the Sinaite was no more heard of (he had 
gone to Bulgaria!), mistakenly concluded that he was dead. Though Philo¬ 
theos does not call the “celebrated Gregory” Palamas’ spiritual father in so 
many words, he certainly implies that the younger man fell much under his 
influence. I prefer to think, with Fr John Meyendorff, that he “put himself 
under his direction.” 
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back, having been encouraged by the latter to work in the world. 
There was thus a nucleus of the hesychast movement already in 
Thessalonica. But Gregory was thinking of going back ultimately to 
Mt Sinai. This is categorically stated by Kallistos,®® and he goes on 
to say 

So he arrived in Thessalonica, bringing with him his 
aforesaid disciples, including myself. But after two months 
had elapsed, realising that he had there no place suitable 
for hesychia where he could settle, concealing his departure 
from eveyrone he took with him only me and one other 
monk and we embarked on a ship and sailed with a favour¬ 
able wind to the island of Chios. 

He had intended going on from there, first to Jerusalem, but they 
never reached the Holy City, let alone Mt Sinai. But what had 
happened to precipitate his clandestine departure? For the answer 
we must refer to Philotheos’ Enkomion of Palamas.^® Gregory 
Palamas, he says, had had a vision in his sleep. St Demetrios, patron 
of Thessalonica, had appeared to him and told him to stay on there. 
He had announced this, and persuaded most of his monastic com¬ 
panions that they must stay on with him. 

One can visualize the crisis. Palamas may not have shared the 
aim of reaching Mt Sinai, but according to Philotheos (ibid,), having 
“arrived at Thessalonica with like-minded friends numbering twelve 
in all,” he had discussed matters with the others and they had 
“agreed to leave behind them Thessalonica and Athos and every¬ 
thing else here, and go straight to Jerusalem; and after their pilgrim¬ 
age there, to spend the rest of their lives in contemplative quiet.” 
For the Sinai'te judged Thessalonica to be unsuitable for their sacred 
purpose. But here now was one of his young disciples revolting 
against his guidance and pretexting a vision (!) in support of his 
insubordination. Anyone who has studied the writings of the “neptic” 
Fathers knows how suspicious they were of visions; Gregory of 
Sinai himself has left us in writing some solemn warnings on this 
subject, showing great psychological insight,®^ and insisting that at 

^^Life XV, 25-27: ttepittoXei tt] Siocvoloc TcdXiv Tf)v toG Sivatou 
6pouc KOpucpqv* oGkoOv Tf|v ©£aoaXovtKr|v KaxcxXapSdvEL.. . 

^^Enkomion, PG 151, 569 D. 

37See especially his sections “On delusion” which figure as the 10th 
kephalaion in his 4th set of Chapters and the 7th in his 5th set (Philokalia, 
Athens 1976, IV, 76 and 84-87). Here he specifically casts doubt on visions 
of saints and points out that apart from the danger of diabolical delusion, “the 
mind itself is naturally endowed with its own imaginative power, and in 
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the very least all visions must be rejected until experienced spiritual 
guides have been consulted and have advised acceptance. On several 
occasions in his long life this great mystic, destined to become a great 
wanderer, was to show that he could not stand the company of con¬ 
tentious and self-willed persons and even of talkative men; rather 
than forfeit the peace of mind essential to the maintenance of his 
state of divine contemplation, he preferred to slip away from them 
without warning and go elsewhere. Thus he now quietly turned his 
back on Palamas and the others who under Palamas’ influence, had 
disagreed with him, and “of common accord had decided that they 
must stay on” in Thessalonica. 

Henceforward the two Gregories went their several ways. There 
was no open quarrel; indeed, some of the younger hesychasts main¬ 
tained relations with both camps.^® But whereas the Sinaite was 
launched on a long and often painful odyssey and a time of relative 
eclipse, only ending with his second and final establishment in the 
wilderness of the Bulgarian Paroria in the late 1330s, Palamas soon 
became a spiritual leader in his own right; ordained priest after about 
a year, he settled in a hermitage near Verroia at the head of ten 
other monks, and was again on Athos from about 1331 to 1338, 
mostly in hermitage near the Great Lavra but also serving for a 
time as Abbot of Esphigmenou (1335 or 1336). During these years 
the Sinaite also made a brief sojourn of unspecified duration in 
hermitages dependent on the Great Lavra,but there is no record 
of their having met again. By about 1334 Palamas had begun his 
career as a theological author and by the 1340s he was the recog¬ 
nized leading champion of the hesychasts against Varlaam and 
Akindynos. The Sinaite, on his side, only wrote ascetico-mystical 
kephalaia (chapters) for monks and took no part in the controversy 
which arose. He had settled in the mountain range forming the 
borderlands between Byzantine and Bulgarian territory; there he 

persons who have not yet learnt to take precise notice it can easily put forth 
phantasms of the things for which it longs.” 

38The case of Isidore has just been mentioned: after rejoining Gerasimos 
he became closely associated with Palamas, who tonsured him and had him 
ordained deacon. Kallistos supported Palamas from Magoula, signing the 
Hagioreitic Tome in 1340; but he later rejoined the Sinaite at his new monastic 
foundation in the Paroria. David Dishypatos is a further example. So is 
Kallistos’ companion Mark if, as D. Stiernon suggests in his “Bulletin sur le 
Palamisme” in Revue des etudes byzantines 30 (1972) 269-270, he can be 
identified with Mark Vlates, cofounder with his brother Dorotheos of the 
Mone Vlatadon in Thessalonica; both of them became intimates of Gregory 
Palamas. 

^Life, XVI—ed. Pomialovskii, p. 38, 17-25. 
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gathered numerous disciples, mostly of Slav blood, and died among 
them on 27 November 1346. 

The estrangement between the two great men was not grave, 
for there was no open controversy, but it does seem to be reflected 
slightly in the works of Patriarchs Kallistos I, author of the Lives 
of Gregory of Sinai and Teodosi of Trnovo, and Philotheos, author of 
the Enkomion of Gregory Palamas and of the Life of Patriarch 
Isidore Voucharis. On the one hand, Kallistos does not mention 
Palamas at all and gives rather an exaggerated account of the Sinaite 
as universal and exclusive teacher of all hesychasts in his day; on 
the other, Philotheos, while paying due tribute to the spiritual great¬ 
ness and reputation of the Sinaite, calls him not Palamas’ elder but 
only his “companion in deeds of prowess and friend.” He leaves him 
out of his account of the exodus to Thessalonica and its sequel and 
is at pains to assert that others were fully comparable to him in 
stature. Thus he reports that the “celebrated Gregory” personally 
witnessed to the hidden gifts and charisms of Palamas, while 
Gerasimos of Thessalonica, Isidore’s patron, was “not in any way at 
all inferior” to his former master, Gregory of Sinai, in monastic 
practice and theory—indeed he hints that he might go further and 
declare him superior.'*® These two biographers clearly had quite 
different ideas as to which of the two Gregories was the greater, the 
more important. This discrepancy was perhaps enhanced by the fact 
that personally they also stood in mutual rivalry for the patriarch 
of Constantinople.'*^ 

For us in the 20th century it is important, while sifting the 
facts and not lightly accepting tihe alleged proliferation of eminent 
Gregories in the 14th century, to steer clear of controversy and one¬ 
sidedness in our estimate of the hesychast movement of that age. 
We have no reason to back Palamas against the Sinaite or vice versa. 
The whole point about the Orthodox tradition on the vision of God 
in uncreated light is that it is not the appanage of any particular 
person, be he ever so saintly or well-informed and articulate, but is 

^^Concerning Palamas, see the Enkomion, PG 151, 568 D (ouvaycovi- 
orfic; Kal ci)tXo<;*.. . KSKpupip^vcov fj^icoTai hcopecov te koI ; 

concerning Gerasimos, see the Life of Isidore quoted in n. 19 above, p. 71 
(pqbev iv iKEivoiq too 6i6aaK(5cXou KaSuoTEpqaocvroq pq&OTCcoornoOv, 
El pr|Ti Kol ttX^ov EiTTEiv Excopsv). In it (p. 77) he describes Isidore too 
in terms which make him comparable to Gregory of Sinai. 

^^Kallistos succeeded Isidore as Patriarch in 1350 but was deposed in 
1353 by John VI Kantakuzenos for refusing to crown his son Matthew as 
co-Emperor, and replaced by Philotheos. John V, on becoming sole Emperor, 
restored Kallistos in 1355 and he remained Patriarch till his death in 1363, 
whereupon Philotheos again succeeded him. 
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the gift of God to his Church through inuumerable ascetics and 
mystics, who have handed it down century after century by personal, 
oral transmission. Gregory of Sinai in his generation promoted a 
great revival and Gregory Palamas formulated a great defence, but 
hesychasm itself is like a great river which has its still waters and its 
rapids, yet is ever on the move. Each of God’s elect has a contribu¬ 
tion to make to the sacred stream. That Palamas should have learnt 
much from the generation of hesychasts which preceded him—and 
Gregory of Sinai was their outstanding missionary—is of the very 
essence of the hesychast tradition, which is not the tenet of an indi¬ 
vidual, but the very cream of Byzantine Orthodox mystical doctrine. 
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Paul Robert Magocsi, Galicia: A Historical Survey and Bibliographic Guide. 

University of Toronto Press, 1983, xviii + 300. 

Most of Galicia today is included within the borders of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., while the western section is part of Poland. Despite its relatively 
small size, Galicia has played an important and often crucial role in east- 
central European and, in particular, Ukrainian historical development. Un¬ 
doubtedly interest in Galicia among historians will increase in the next few 
years as the Orthodox Church prepares to mark the Millenium of Chris¬ 
tianity in the lands of Kievan Rus’, keeping in mind that it was in Galicia 
that the medieval traditions of Kievan Rus’ were preserved after the 
Dnieper region had lost its historical significance in the thirteenth century. 
Certainly one’s conception of Rus’ after the fall of Kiev to the oMngols 
must not be confined to the northern areas of Suzdal and Muscovy! 

The new book Galicia is a valuable addition to the library of anyone 
interested in the history of the Ukraine and familiar with the work of the 
scholar and researcher Paul Robert Magocsi, present occupant of the Chair 
of Ukrainian Studies at the University of Toronto. Magocsi has gained recog¬ 
nition in the academic world for his work in the area of Carpatho-Ruthenica. 

It would appear that Magocsi chose the theme of Galicia precisely 
because it was there that the Orthodox cultural revival and general renais¬ 
sance in Ukrainian cultural life began in the late sixteenth century. One 
should also remember that it was these cultural movements which sowed 
the seed in the political sphere with the establishment of the Cossack state 
in the Great Ukraine. 

As the title itself shows, the book is in no way a full history of 
Galicia. The author of these lines hopes that in the future Magocsi will 
publish a work about Galicia comparable to his monumental Shaping of a 
National Identity. The present bibliographic guide contains 1003 notes with 
more than 3000 references. Thus in Magocsi’s Galicia historians and students 
of history can very well seek out sources for further studies in sources 
valuable not only for Ukrainians but also for Poles, Jews and other peoples 
of east-central Europe whose own history has been tied to the history of 
Galicia or to the influence of cultural developments in Galician lands. The 
bibliographical commission of Harvard University’s Ukrainian Research 
Institute awarded the book the 1982 Cenko Prize for the best work in 
Ukrainian bibliography. 

The book is of particular interest to students of Orthodox Church 
History. It provides background information on several singnificant develop¬ 
ments: the attempt to erect a Galician Orthodox Metropolia, the Union of 
Brest-Litovsk and the subsequent struggle between Orthodoxy and Uniatism, 
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as well as the Galician mass immigration to North America, which had a 
profound effect on Orthodox and Greek Catholic church life on this con¬ 
tinent. The book also discusses historical literature which focuses primarily 
on “eastern” Galicia and deals also with the Polish and Jewish aspects of 
the region. 

To this viewer, it appears that Magocsi’s book could make a deeper 
analysis of the historical road of eastern Galicia, as far as the entire ques¬ 
tion of “Ukrainianization” is concerned. With regard to terminology, one 
wonders why Magocsi uses only the word “Ukrainian” when referring to 
the East Slavic population of Galicia throughout all periods of its history. 
More attention should have been paid to the controversies between the 
populists, the Old Rusins (“Ruthenians”) and the Russophiles. I also think 
the author could have said more about the impact of German romanticism 
and integral Nationalism in Galicia. After all, these ideas brought about 
many changes not only in Galicia but throughout the world. 

One should not be surprised that certain inadequacies are found in this 
book, but it certainly rises above the level of those many books written 
about Galicia which do not aim at objectivity, but rather carry on mere 
(often superflous) polemic. One would hope that this work would serve as 
an introduction to a history of Galicia which one could reasonably expect 
to appear in several years under the authorship of Paul Robert Magocsi. 

Father Evan Lowig 


loANicHiE Balan, A Romanian Paterikon, which contains the life and the 
wisdom of some fathers who struggled in the Romanian monasteries, 
14th-20th centuries, Bucharest 1980. 

The Orthodox Church of Romania is one of the oldest branches of 
world Orthodoxy, having its roots in apostolic times when the Apostle 
Andrew evangelized the regions of Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea). Yet this 
Church, its history and its many saints are among the least known in the 
West, perhaps the Romanian language (which is neither Slavic nor Greek) 
is a romance language little known outside Romania. 

This is the reason why we would like to introduce to American readers 
a noteworthy editorial event, one which will fill the present void in the 
hagiography of the Romanian people; the publication in Bucharest of a com¬ 
prehensive Paterikon, containing the lives of the most outstanding masters of 
Orthodox spirituality in Romania beginning with the fourteenth century and 
ending with the second half of the twentieth. 

The work has 704 pages and 32 illustrations, and is published in a 
beautiful hard cover edition. Summaries in Russian, French, German and 
English are found at the end of the volume along with a name index. The 
printing and paper are of excellent quality. 

For a long time, the most widely read Paterikons in Romania, as the 
author tells us, were such classic works as The Paterikon of Egyptian Fathers 
(fourth century); The Lsausaic History (419), The Limonarion (sixth cen¬ 
tury)—both also Egyptian; The Paterikon of Western Fathers written by 
John Cassian (fifth century); The Kievan Paterikon (twelfth century), and 
others. 
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as well as the Galician mass immigration to North America, which had a 
profound effect on Orthodox and Greek Catholic church life on this con¬ 
tinent. The book also discusses historical literature which focuses primarily 
on “eastern” Galicia and deals also with the Polish and Jewish aspects of 
the region. 

To this viewer, it appears that Magocsi’s book could make a deeper 
analysis of the historical road of eastern Galicia, as far as the entire ques¬ 
tion of “Ukrainianization” is concerned. With regard to terminology, one 
wonders why Magocsi uses only the word “Ukrainian” when referring to 
the East Slavic population of Galicia throughout all periods of its history. 
More attention should have been paid to the controversies between the 
populists, the Old Rusins (“Ruthenians”) and the Russophiles. I also think 
the author could have said more about the impact of German romanticism 
and integral Nationalism in Galicia. After all, these ideas brought about 
many changes not only in Galicia but throughout the world. 

One should not be surprised that certain inadequacies are found in this 
book, but it certainly rises above the level of those many books written 
about Galicia which do not aim at objectivity, but rather carry on mere 
(often superflous) polemic. One would hope that this work would serve as 
an introduction to a history of Galicia which one could reasonably expect 
to appear in several years under the authorship of Paul Robert Magocsi. 

Father Evan Lowig 


loANicHiE Balan, A Romanian Paterikon, which contains the life and the 
wisdom of some fathers who struggled in the Romanian monasteries, 
14th-20th centuries, Bucharest 1980. 

The Orthodox Church of Romania is one of the oldest branches of 
world Orthodoxy, having its roots in apostolic times when the Apostle 
Andrew evangelized the regions of Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea). Yet this 
Church, its history and its many saints are among the least known in the 
West, perhaps the Romanian language (which is neither Slavic nor Greek) 
is a romance language little known outside Romania. 

This is the reason why we would like to introduce to American readers 
a noteworthy editorial event, one which will fill the present void in the 
hagiography of the Romanian people; the publication in Bucharest of a com¬ 
prehensive Paterikon, containing the lives of the most outstanding masters of 
Orthodox spirituality in Romania beginning with the fourteenth century and 
ending with the second half of the twentieth. 

The work has 704 pages and 32 illustrations, and is published in a 
beautiful hard cover edition. Summaries in Russian, French, German and 
English are found at the end of the volume along with a name index. The 
printing and paper are of excellent quality. 

For a long time, the most widely read Paterikons in Romania, as the 
author tells us, were such classic works as The Paterikon of Egyptian Fathers 
(fourth century); The Lsausaic History (419), The Limonarion (sixth cen¬ 
tury)—both also Egyptian; The Paterikon of Western Fathers written by 
John Cassian (fifth century); The Kievan Paterikon (twelfth century), and 
others. 
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Besides all these books which were the most popular in Orthodox 
monasticism, there were also Romanian Paterikons which, according to the 
author, “due to the desolate times are now lost.” These was a Romanian 
Paterikon in Moldova, written by Dosoftei the Metropolitan (seventeenth 
century), another written by Metropolitan Varlaam in South Romania 
(seventeenth century). Metropolitan Veniamin Costachi’s Paterikon, pre¬ 
served in hand-written form (1888)—all of them based on oral tradition— 
and the Lives of the Romanian Saints, written by Dosoftei (1682-86). 

Realizing that there is no other available and up-to-date Romanian 
Paterikon, the hieromonk loanichie Balan compiled the book under review. 
He used the above sources, diverse manuscripts and the oral tradition he 
found in the monasteries throughout Romania. 

The volume contains the lives of more than 300 fathers who struggled 
for perfection in all the regions of Romania, the Holy Land or Mount 
Athos beginning with the fourteenth century. Included are such figures as Dan¬ 
iel the Ascetic (fifteenth century), The Venerable Peon of Ceahlau (sixteenth 
century), St Teodora of Sihla, the Transylvanian Confessors, the holy hierarchs 
lorest and Sava, and the Martyrs Visarion, Sofronie and Oprea, St Antipa 
of Athos (who is venerated also in Russia). The book ends with the life 
of the Archimandrite Hrisostom of Bucium (1979). 

The Romanian Paterikon is the first complete presentation of Romanian 
saints since the old Daco-Romanian ones, and is thus a unique and original 
book. It illustrates the intense spiritual life which characterizes the hundreds 
of monasteries and sketes across the Carpathian Mountains throughout the 
centuries. 

Remus V. Grama 


James Likoudis, Ending the Byzantine Greek Schism, New Rochelle, NY: 

Catholics United for the Faith, Inc., 1983, 111 pp. 

This work, which purports to be an ecumenical study, contains not only 
the author’s own theological reflections on the East-West controversy, but 
also his very welcome translation (unfortunately done from the German 
translation of the Greek original) of Demetrios Kydones* (Cydones’) Apologia 
for his conversion to Roman Catholicism, written at the time of the heated 
fourteenth-century theological debate over Palamas. The work, however, is 
rather uneven, and fails in its attempt at ecumenical understanding. One is 
unsure whether the work is primarily intended to be an introduction to 
Kydones’ life and thought, or merely a vehicle for the presentation of the 
author’s own views. 

Taking up half of the book, the translation of Kydones’ Apologia is 
certainly the most valuable aspect of Likoudis’ study, and makes it worth 
having, even though this Apologia (it is chapter two in Likoudis’ book) is 
overshadowed by the author’s other chapters on the Roman primacy and the 
Filioque and on the Orthodox lay-theologians, Nikos Nissiotis and Alexis 
Stawrowsky. The author would have been better advised merely to translate 
Kydones’ work, contenting himself with a lengthy introduction to Kydones’ 
life, times, and thought, in which he could have voiced sufficiently his own 
ecumenical views. Since he passes up the opportunity to try to overcome 
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with a more profound synthesis, the dilemmas of the fourteenth-century 
polemic over Palamism, the whole work remains little more than an uncritical 
apologia for the latinophrone point of view. 

Ecumenically speaking, the book is deficient on several scores. First, a 
more ecumenically sensitive title like Ending the Schism of 1054 should have 
been chosen. Were the Byzantine Greeks the sole responsible agents of this 
schism? The present title leaves one with that impression. Second, the author 
offers an ecumenically unsound approach to the Palamite controversy. His 
three page addendum on the subject is not only too scanty, it is also very 
misleading. The studies on the subject that the author calls “important” 
or “remarkable” are only those favoring an anti-Palamite line. On the other 
hand, a study like the one written by Kallistos Ware (now Bishop Kallistos 
of Diokleia in Great Britain) which tries to reconcile Palamism with Thomism 
and which therefore is—at least at face value—of greater ecumenical interest, 
is referred to only in a footnote, and then with only a modicum of com¬ 
ment. Third, the author’s theological speculations on the Roman primacy and 
the Filioquey though offering a legitimate point of view, do little to assuage 
Orthodox sensitivities regarding these dogmatic issues. On the contrary, owing 
to some of his affirmations, they serve only to exacerbate the theological 
debate over them. 

For instance, the author appears to draw too much from the analogy 
that obtains between the unity of Persons in the Triune God and the visible 
unity of local churches. It would seem that the author does not sufficiently 
heed, even while acknowledging (see p. 77, n. 13), the caveat of Fr Bernard 
Schultze, S.J., who points out the fallacy involved in all attempts to delineate 
a priori the visible structure of the Church, which depends upon the free 
disposition of the Lord, from considerations concerning intratrinitarian life, 
in which absolute necessity reigns. Still, the author does not refrain from 
trying to establish an intrinsic link between the central status of the Son as 
given in the Filioque dogma and the central role of the papacy vis-a-vis the 
multiplicity of local churches. The author is less than convincing in his ar¬ 
gumentation (could not the teaching concerning the “Monarchy of the Father” 
also be invoked to explain a primacy in the universal episcopacy?), and in 
the process seems to maintain an extremist position (see esp. p. 83)—even 
on Roman Catholic terms—namely, the ontological dependency of the entire 
episcopacy upon the Primate in the Church. Are individual bishops qua 
bishops ontologically dependent upon the Roman Pontiff? Hardly. The 
ontological dependency of the episcopacy lies exclusively in the sacrament 
of Orders and thus on the Lord himself. The dogmatic split between Roman 
Catholics and Orthodox over the primacy of jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff simply cannot be resolved in the way the author would envisage. 

Lastly, the author is unfair in his comments (see pp. 89, 91, 94) to 
Aleksei Khomyakov (1804-1860) whose sobornosf theology he too readily 
dismisses as “protestantizing.” Unfortunately, here is not the place to elaborate 
upon the “rehabilitation” necessary to clear Khomyakov’s name. Whatever 
defects there are in Khomyakov’s thought (and they are real), Likoudis fails 
the more gravely by not appreciating the former’s positive contributions to 
theology. 

These negative reactions notwithstanding, there still is an important 
reason for consulting this book. That reason is Kydones’ Apologia. It is im¬ 
portant that Orthodox thinkers take Kydones seriously. This illustrious figure 
served variously as first secretary, chancellor, and prime minister to the 
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Byzantine court under both John Kantakouzenos and John V Palaiologos. 
The latter even converted to Roman Catholicism (1369) under his influence. 
Most notably, Kydones, both as a translator and commentator, was the one 
who introduced Thomistic thought into fourteenth-century Byzantium. It is 
with this thought that Orthodoxy must dialogue, and then seek suitable 
rapprochement. 

But Likoudis has only managed to put the Orthodox on the defensive. 
And that can never be a sound ecumenical posture. 

Robert Slesinski 


Paul Robert Magocsi and Florian Zapletal, Wooden Churches in the 

Carpathians. Vienna: Wilhelm Braurniiller, 1982, 176 pp. 

Paul Robert Magocsi, The Rusyn-Ukrainians of Czechoslovakia—An 

Historical Survey. Vienna: Wilhelm Braurniiller, 1983, 96 pp. 

Because of its multi-ethnic character, Orthodoxy in America is blessed 
with particular richness and diversity. One treasure which forms an integral 
component of emerging North American Orthodoxy is the warm piety, hidden 
for centuries, of the Carpatho-Rusin people, i.e. the East Slavic inhabitants 
of the Carpathian mountains. This piety is allowed to shine through in a 
recent book by Paul R. Magocsi, Wooden Churches in the Carpathians. 
Magocsi is well-known for his ethno-political studies of Sub-carpathian 
Rus’, In this book he allows us to enter an otherwise unknown wealth of 
sacred architecture in Central Europe. 

The heart of the book is found in the photographs of Florian 
Zapletal, selected and introduced by Paul R. Magocsi. Zapletal was an 
art historian and political essayist (1884-1969) who dedicated almost all 
of his scholarly efforts to Sub-carpathian subjects. He spent several sum¬ 
mers during the 1920s in Sub-carpathian Rus*, then a part of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. He took several hundred photographs of wooden churches, from 
which Magocsi chose 240 for his book. 

The photographs are arranged according to geographic location from 
east to west. In some villages Zapletal enlivened the wooden architecture with 
photos of Carpatho-Rusins in traditional dress as well as with examples of 
secular wooden architecture: houses, bridges, wells, farm buildings, etc. Thus 
the reader is taken on an artistic and ethnographic excursion through the 
SubCarpathian region from the Coma Tysa river in the far eastern Hutsul 
land to the Toplja valley of Saris county in the west. 

For some of the churches, Zapletal’s photos have become the only docu¬ 
mentation of their existence. Indeed, in more recent times the wooden 
churches were valued little, if at all, and when in a state of disrepair, they 
were often replaced by new banal stone structures. The fate of remaining 
churches in both Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. does not seem very promis¬ 
ing because of the restrictions the present governments place on all religious 
activity. 

The artistic and technical proficiency of Zapletal’s photographic work is 
admirable. The book reveals a kaleidoscopic variety of details, since there 
was a very wide range of possibilities for the individual preferences of the 
folk-builders. Most importantly the readers catch a glimpse of the afore- 
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which Magocsi chose 240 for his book. 

The photographs are arranged according to geographic location from 
east to west. In some villages Zapletal enlivened the wooden architecture with 
photos of Carpatho-Rusins in traditional dress as well as with examples of 
secular wooden architecture: houses, bridges, wells, farm buildings, etc. Thus 
the reader is taken on an artistic and ethnographic excursion through the 
SubCarpathian region from the Coma Tysa river in the far eastern Hutsul 
land to the Toplja valley of Saris county in the west. 

For some of the churches, Zapletal’s photos have become the only docu¬ 
mentation of their existence. Indeed, in more recent times the wooden 
churches were valued little, if at all, and when in a state of disrepair, they 
were often replaced by new banal stone structures. The fate of remaining 
churches in both Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. does not seem very promis¬ 
ing because of the restrictions the present governments place on all religious 
activity. 

The artistic and technical proficiency of Zapletal’s photographic work is 
admirable. The book reveals a kaleidoscopic variety of details, since there 
was a very wide range of possibilities for the individual preferences of the 
folk-builders. Most importantly the readers catch a glimpse of the afore- 
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mentioned Carpatho-Rusin folk-piety, which cannot be replicated anywhere, 
yet can provide inspiration to those who believe that North American cul¬ 
ture has the God-given potential of being permeated by the ethos of Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity. 

The introduction and the essay on architectural history, as well as the 
photographic captions, are given in two languages—English and German. 
This results in one of the book’s few short-comings: the names of the 
churches in English are not always rendered accurately, e.g. Kirche Maria 
Opfer should be the Church of the Presentation of the Virgin (or Entrance of 
the Theotokos into the Temple), not the Church of the Sacrifice of the 
Virgin. Other errors of this sort occasionally occur and detract somewhat 
from the quality of this otherwise excellent book. 

If one’s curiosity about Sub-carpathian Rus’ is aroused by Wooden 
Churches in the Carpathians and if one does not necessarily want to read 
an encyclopedic book about the subject, then a good tool is to be found in 
Magocsi’s Rusyn-Ukrainians of Czechoslovakia. This concerns particularly 
Carpatho-Rusin Americans, since their ancestors came primarily from ter¬ 
ritory presently in Czechoslovakia, rather than from Sub-carpathian Rus* 
proper, which is now the Transcarpathian region of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

The book traces Rusin historical developments in what is today 
Czechoslovakia from earliest times to the present. It provides an introduc¬ 
tion to the political, socio-economic and cultural history of the Rusins of 
Czechoslovakia. At the same time it can serve as an introduction to general 
Carpatho-Rusin studies. An effort is made to draw specific examples from 
the experience of the Presov Region but most of the developments described 
in this study, at least until the early twentieth century, apply, in fact, to all 
Rusins living south of the Carpathians. This changed after 1918 when the 
Rusins of Czechoslovakia had a province of their own (Sub-carpathian 
Rus*), albeit with a limited degree of autonomy, while the Rusins of the 
Presov Region were left out entirely and subjected to the whims of a 
Slovak administration. 

Two subjects dealt with in the book hold particular interest for this 
writer: the Orthodox movement in Sub-carpathian Rus’ both before and 
after World War I (this had direct ties with the Orthodox movement in 
North America), and also the ambiguous “end” of the Unia in the Presov 
Region (1950) as well as its subsequent revival (1968). With regards to the 
latter, one concludes that whatever reservations one might have about the 
Greek Catholic Church, it should have never been liquidated and forced 
to re-unite with Orthodoxy (which, by the way, was often artificially Russian 
in the whole Sub-carpathian area). 

Throughout the book Magocsi refers to the East Elavic inhabitants of 
the Presov Region as Rusins (using “y” as would be the case in Ukrainian) 
before 1945 and Rusin-Ukrainians after 1945. Since this is their official 
designation in Czechoslovakia it can be accepted though “Rusin” by itself 
is more accurate and therefore preferable. More attention could have been 
paid to the question of the ethnic origins of Slovakia’s Greek Catholics and 
Orthodox Christians who together today number some 400,000. Even if a 
good percentage of these consider themselves Slovak, it seems likely that 
the vast majority have Carpatho-Rusin roots. 

In summation let it be said both Wooden Churches in (he Carpathians 
and The Rusyn-Ukrainians of Czechoslovakia are recommended reading 
for anyone interested in Sub-carpathian Rus’ and East Slavic culture as a 
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whole. They join the growing list of books by Paul R. Magocsi that have, 
so to speak, put Sub-carpathian Rus* on the map. 

Father Evan Lowig 


The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. 
Clergy Seminar Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 
1982 (1983). 63 pp. Paper. $2.50. 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. Saints Peter and Paul Youth 
Lectures. Brookline, Mass,: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1983. 56 pp. 
$2.50. 

Leonidas C. Contos, 2001: The Church in Crisis, Patriarch Athenagoras 
Memorial Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1981 
(1982). 52 pp. Paper. $2.95. 

The three publications being reviewed here have several things in com¬ 
mon. They were all delivered as lectures at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School/Hellenic College in Brookline, Massachusetts, and they 
all address issues of primary interest and concern to Greek Orthodox faith¬ 
ful in their communities. They deal with real, pressing problems for all 
Orthodox communities within an American social context and at the same 
time seek a viable way of confronting those problems with an Orthodox 
response that preserves the integrity of the Orthodox Christian tradition 
and meets the challenge of modern American society. Each publication is 
colorfully produced and attractively printed. 

The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity deals with a 
crucial subject that needs constant emphasis and elucidation. After a fore¬ 
word by Fr Miltiades B. Efthimiou and an introduction by Fr George C. 
Papademetriou—both of them very brief and concerned with expressing sup¬ 
port for every reasonable means for increasing and improving communica¬ 
tions between clergy and laity—Lewis J. Patsavos, a layman and Associate 
Professor of Canon Law at Hellenic College/Holy Cross, provides the first 
paper on “How Things Should be: Theological and Canonical Understand¬ 
ings” (13-23), which stresses that “Through the sacraments of holy baptism 
and chrismation, every believer partakes in the threefold office of our Lord 
as king, priest, and prophet” (14) and that “Ecclesiastical conscience, un¬ 
derstood as the common mind of clergy and laity, is the sovereign authority 
in the Church” and “the ultimate criterion of ecumenicity” (15). Dr Patsavos 
sees a role for this “conscience” in the current preparation for the “Great 
and Holy Synod,” and he points to the episcopate as teacher and the laity 
as sharing in the guardianship of the faith. He asks for a definition of lay 
participation in the form of guidelines in harmony with the work of the 
clergy and on the model of the early Church. He believes that both clergy 
and laity must work together for renewal and revitalization of the Church. 

“The Role of the Laity in the Greek Orthodox Church in the Americas” 
(25-38) by George J. Charles, a senior member in the law firm Charles, 
Karalekas, Becas, and McCahill and a member of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocesan Council, is an uninspired, pedestrian review and rehearsal of com¬ 
monplace advice about community leadership, uniform parish regulations. 
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Byzantine court under both John Kantakouzenos and John V Palaiologos. 
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ritory presently in Czechoslovakia, rather than from Sub-carpathian Rus* 
proper, which is now the Transcarpathian region of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

The book traces Rusin historical developments in what is today 
Czechoslovakia from earliest times to the present. It provides an introduc¬ 
tion to the political, socio-economic and cultural history of the Rusins of 
Czechoslovakia. At the same time it can serve as an introduction to general 
Carpatho-Rusin studies. An effort is made to draw specific examples from 
the experience of the Presov Region but most of the developments described 
in this study, at least until the early twentieth century, apply, in fact, to all 
Rusins living south of the Carpathians. This changed after 1918 when the 
Rusins of Czechoslovakia had a province of their own (Sub-carpathian 
Rus*), albeit with a limited degree of autonomy, while the Rusins of the 
Presov Region were left out entirely and subjected to the whims of a 
Slovak administration. 

Two subjects dealt with in the book hold particular interest for this 
writer: the Orthodox movement in Sub-carpathian Rus’ both before and 
after World War I (this had direct ties with the Orthodox movement in 
North America), and also the ambiguous “end” of the Unia in the Presov 
Region (1950) as well as its subsequent revival (1968). With regards to the 
latter, one concludes that whatever reservations one might have about the 
Greek Catholic Church, it should have never been liquidated and forced 
to re-unite with Orthodoxy (which, by the way, was often artificially Russian 
in the whole Sub-carpathian area). 

Throughout the book Magocsi refers to the East Elavic inhabitants of 
the Presov Region as Rusins (using “y” as would be the case in Ukrainian) 
before 1945 and Rusin-Ukrainians after 1945. Since this is their official 
designation in Czechoslovakia it can be accepted though “Rusin” by itself 
is more accurate and therefore preferable. More attention could have been 
paid to the question of the ethnic origins of Slovakia’s Greek Catholics and 
Orthodox Christians who together today number some 400,000. Even if a 
good percentage of these consider themselves Slovak, it seems likely that 
the vast majority have Carpatho-Rusin roots. 

In summation let it be said both Wooden Churches in (he Carpathians 
and The Rusyn-Ukrainians of Czechoslovakia are recommended reading 
for anyone interested in Sub-carpathian Rus’ and East Slavic culture as a 
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whole. They join the growing list of books by Paul R. Magocsi that have, 
so to speak, put Sub-carpathian Rus* on the map. 

Father Evan Lowig 


The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. 
Clergy Seminar Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 
1982 (1983). 63 pp. Paper. $2.50. 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. Saints Peter and Paul Youth 
Lectures. Brookline, Mass,: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1983. 56 pp. 
$2.50. 

Leonidas C. Contos, 2001: The Church in Crisis, Patriarch Athenagoras 
Memorial Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1981 
(1982). 52 pp. Paper. $2.95. 

The three publications being reviewed here have several things in com¬ 
mon. They were all delivered as lectures at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School/Hellenic College in Brookline, Massachusetts, and they 
all address issues of primary interest and concern to Greek Orthodox faith¬ 
ful in their communities. They deal with real, pressing problems for all 
Orthodox communities within an American social context and at the same 
time seek a viable way of confronting those problems with an Orthodox 
response that preserves the integrity of the Orthodox Christian tradition 
and meets the challenge of modern American society. Each publication is 
colorfully produced and attractively printed. 

The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity deals with a 
crucial subject that needs constant emphasis and elucidation. After a fore¬ 
word by Fr Miltiades B. Efthimiou and an introduction by Fr George C. 
Papademetriou—both of them very brief and concerned with expressing sup¬ 
port for every reasonable means for increasing and improving communica¬ 
tions between clergy and laity—Lewis J. Patsavos, a layman and Associate 
Professor of Canon Law at Hellenic College/Holy Cross, provides the first 
paper on “How Things Should be: Theological and Canonical Understand¬ 
ings” (13-23), which stresses that “Through the sacraments of holy baptism 
and chrismation, every believer partakes in the threefold office of our Lord 
as king, priest, and prophet” (14) and that “Ecclesiastical conscience, un¬ 
derstood as the common mind of clergy and laity, is the sovereign authority 
in the Church” and “the ultimate criterion of ecumenicity” (15). Dr Patsavos 
sees a role for this “conscience” in the current preparation for the “Great 
and Holy Synod,” and he points to the episcopate as teacher and the laity 
as sharing in the guardianship of the faith. He asks for a definition of lay 
participation in the form of guidelines in harmony with the work of the 
clergy and on the model of the early Church. He believes that both clergy 
and laity must work together for renewal and revitalization of the Church. 

“The Role of the Laity in the Greek Orthodox Church in the Americas” 
(25-38) by George J. Charles, a senior member in the law firm Charles, 
Karalekas, Becas, and McCahill and a member of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocesan Council, is an uninspired, pedestrian review and rehearsal of com¬ 
monplace advice about community leadership, uniform parish regulations. 
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whole. They join the growing list of books by Paul R. Magocsi that have, 
so to speak, put Sub-carpathian Rus* on the map. 

Father Evan Lowig 
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Leonidas C. Contos, 2001: The Church in Crisis, Patriarch Athenagoras 
Memorial Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1981 
(1982). 52 pp. Paper. $2.95. 

The three publications being reviewed here have several things in com¬ 
mon. They were all delivered as lectures at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School/Hellenic College in Brookline, Massachusetts, and they 
all address issues of primary interest and concern to Greek Orthodox faith¬ 
ful in their communities. They deal with real, pressing problems for all 
Orthodox communities within an American social context and at the same 
time seek a viable way of confronting those problems with an Orthodox 
response that preserves the integrity of the Orthodox Christian tradition 
and meets the challenge of modern American society. Each publication is 
colorfully produced and attractively printed. 

The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity deals with a 
crucial subject that needs constant emphasis and elucidation. After a fore¬ 
word by Fr Miltiades B. Efthimiou and an introduction by Fr George C. 
Papademetriou—both of them very brief and concerned with expressing sup¬ 
port for every reasonable means for increasing and improving communica¬ 
tions between clergy and laity—Lewis J. Patsavos, a layman and Associate 
Professor of Canon Law at Hellenic College/Holy Cross, provides the first 
paper on “How Things Should be: Theological and Canonical Understand¬ 
ings” (13-23), which stresses that “Through the sacraments of holy baptism 
and chrismation, every believer partakes in the threefold office of our Lord 
as king, priest, and prophet” (14) and that “Ecclesiastical conscience, un¬ 
derstood as the common mind of clergy and laity, is the sovereign authority 
in the Church” and “the ultimate criterion of ecumenicity” (15). Dr Patsavos 
sees a role for this “conscience” in the current preparation for the “Great 
and Holy Synod,” and he points to the episcopate as teacher and the laity 
as sharing in the guardianship of the faith. He asks for a definition of lay 
participation in the form of guidelines in harmony with the work of the 
clergy and on the model of the early Church. He believes that both clergy 
and laity must work together for renewal and revitalization of the Church. 

“The Role of the Laity in the Greek Orthodox Church in the Americas” 
(25-38) by George J. Charles, a senior member in the law firm Charles, 
Karalekas, Becas, and McCahill and a member of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocesan Council, is an uninspired, pedestrian review and rehearsal of com¬ 
monplace advice about community leadership, uniform parish regulations. 
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local laws and the church and committees—necessary perhaps for offering 
practical counsel on the efficient running of a parish—but with a primarily 
commonsense business perspective, while Denis J. Dragonas, Sales Manager 
of the Electronic Mailing Division of the Xerox Corporation, expresses his 
concern about the sharing of responsibility between clergy and laity; the 
involvement of interested members of the parish in the full range of activities 
necessary for the continued well-being of the parish; and the Orthodox 
Church’s responsibility in acting and working toward the needed changes in 
society during the 1980s in “What’s Really Happening? A Layman’s Per¬ 
spective” (39-42). 

The best piece in the book is by Fr Stanley S. Harakas, of Holy Cross, 
on “Clergy and Laity in a Crystal Ball: Trends and Projections” (43-62). 
Fr Harakas expounds on the recent (1980) study Ministry in America as it 
deals with the Orthodox Church, finds that priests have a broader view and 
greater expectations of themselves than do the laity and sees “the Church 
as a Eucharistic community, and the sense that the Church is a body char¬ 
acterized by corporateness, community, and unity experienced in and by 
the Church” (49). Though he works out various scenarios for the future 
(status quo, “the Australian model,” clericalism, laicism, one body in 
Christ), Fr Harakas opts for mutuality and the view of the Church as the 
body of Christ: “As a vision of the Kingdom, a reflection of the life in the 
Holy Trinity, an embodiment of the theology of Theosis, it would seek to 
be inclusive, embodying cultural and ethnic values, concern for the poor, 
suffering and deprived; it would reach out to others in mission and social 
concern for the public well-being of the society in which we live. Yet 
at its heart would be the commitment to orthodoxia in faith and worship, 
orthopraxia in life and ethos, orthokoinonia in parish life, and orthokrisia 
in our values and judgments” (58). 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, after a brief foreword by Fr. N.M. 
Vaporis, gives us three quite different essays, by a sociologist, a psychologist 
and a priest-counselor. Northwestern’s Charles C. Moskos, Jr., in his “A 
Sociological Perspective” (11-26), in addition to providing a brief review 
of immigration patterns of Greek Orthodox to the United States and dis¬ 
cussing the characteristics of the first, second, third and fourth generations 
and of the young generation of new Greeks from Greece, also describes the 
patterns of intermarriage and demography, the relation of Greek language to 
liturgy, the Greek Orthodox Church in America and Orthodoxy and Greek 
American Ethnicity, and concludes that “adaptation to American cultural 
patterns occurs much more than Greek traditionalists like. The other is 
that Greek Orthodoxy maintains its fundamentals much more than as- 
similationists think” (25); while John C. Papajohn, himself a Holy Cross 
graduate and now on the staff of the University of Maassachusetts, in his 
“A Psychological Perspective” (29-36), shows the stress and conflict that 
result from young people who are socialized in Greek American homes 
(where the family is strong, “rural values” are still dominant and emphasis 
is on hard work and achievement) to outside American social forces that 
stress independence from the family as the foundation of success. Greek 
young people have a sense of who they are—which is not generally the case 
in the greater American society—and Papajohn indicates that “Psychologists 
are in agreement that we must reconcile ourselves with our individual as 
well as our collective pasts in order to be free to pursue productive and 
creative futures” (36). It is up to the Greek Orthodox young in the 1980s 
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to find a meaningful place for themselves in society that satisfies them 
socially, occupationally and culturally, according to Dr Papajohn. 

Fr Constantine L. Sitaras’ “A Religious Perspective” (39-56) draws 
on his experience as director of the Greek Archdiocese’s Ionian Village Camp 
in Greece and his encounter as an Orthodox priest with the problems of 
young people. Anecdotal to a large extent, it emphasizes very much the 
importance of the notion of Christian family in a practical, human setting 
in which Christian nurturing of its young must be addressed and addressed 
lovingly but carefully. 

Fr Leonidas C. Contos* 2001: The Church in Crisis, originally delivered 
at the prestigious Patriarch Athenagoras Memorial Lectures at Hellenic 
College/Holy Cross, is certainly the most provocative of the publications 
reviewed here. Fr Contos has served parishes in Connecticut, New York and 
California, and as President of Holy Cross (1966-1971) has had a long 
involvement with radio and television (“National Radio Pulpit,” “Frontiers 
of Faith”), and has been much honored for his eloquence. In the three 
lectures published here—entitled “The World Church: Guardian of Our 

Patrimony”; “The National Church: Authority and Leadership”; and “The 
Local Church: The Eucharistic Synaxis”—the author analyzes the impact of 
the crises of the contemporary situation on every aspect of the Orthodox 
Church. This is a critical analysis from one who is within the ranks and who 

has been within the leadership of the Greek Archdiocese. He sees failure all 

along the line and stresses the need for “restoration of the term ‘orthodoxy’ 
to its full meaning: as right belief and right glory, right doctrine and 
right worship” (13). He also sees the Orthodox as guilty of the 

sins of triumphalism, traditionalism and trivialism. Not the least of the 
crises in our day is, for Fr Contos, the crisis of canonical integrity. He 
questions the presence of an Ecumenical Patriarchate in an increasingly 
hostile Turkish Muslim environment, “hostage in that pitiful huddle of 
crumbling buildings, its freedom to function slowly and inexorably choked 
off, its waning strength sapped even further, its influeence diminished and 
increasingly ignored, its institutions shut down, the Greek remnant totally 
dispersed and, worse by far, the possibility of recovering and restoring its 
true spiritual primacy possibly lost forever” (20). To some extent, Fr 
Contos finds so many of our crises precipitated by our own poor ability 
to communicate with each other internationally, nationally and locally. 
“Spiritual illiteracy” he especially finds in the local church—no less than 
crises in sacramental life, in personal piety, in theology, in identity, in lan¬ 
guage and in worship. 

Fr Contos has very eloquently and even elegantly pinpointed the prin¬ 
cipal problems facing the Greek Orthodox Church in America and even in 
the world today. He has not provided any meaningful solutions to those 
problems in any detail, but he has suggested some courses of action that 
need to be examined; some that need to be answered by the hierarchy; and 
some that deserve to be categorically rejected. No matter what the responses, 
we should take Fr Contos at his word that “If these observations have seemed 
critical, I would hope they have seemed so in the spirit that ‘crisis* by its 
very nature requires: that we be not judgmental but judicious, not self- 
righteous but self-examining. Saint Gregory Palamas, reflecting the Orthodox 
tradition, holds that the highest theology is the apophatic, that it is by the 
way of negation that we arrive more surely at the truth. I would ask that 
this effort be seen as a kind of apophatic approach to our common concerns. 
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taken in the hope that it will truly represent an affirmation of faith” (37). 

Contos’ 2001: The Church in Crisis is a smoothly written but powerful 
critique of the Greek Orthodox Church in the United States today. It is 
written from the point of view of a churchman whose four decades of 
service to the Church as an American of Greek origin have compelled him 
to speak out in language much stronger than would have been possible a 
decade ago. 

All three of the publications briefly reviewed here will give the reader 
an excellent idea of the range, the quality and the tenor of the discussion 
going on in the Greek Orthodox Church in America about those issues now 
pressing hard upon the Church in the twentieth century. 

John E. Rexine 


Thomas O. Lambdin, Introduction to Sahidic Coptic (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 

University Press 1983), 377 + xviipp. 

Richard Smith, compiler, A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon (Grand Rapids, 

Mich.: William B. J^rdmans Publishing Company 1983). 81 + xiii pp. 

The Coptic language no longer exists as a living vernacular, surviving 
only in the liturgy of the Coptic Church. Since the eleventh century the Copts 
have used the Boharic dialect of Coptic; prior to that the Sahidic dialect was 
the dominant liturgical, literary and (in some areas) spoken language. These 
dialects, and others that never achieved the same literary and ecclesiastical 
prominence, represent the last stage of the ancient Egyptian language. Of 
course, Egyptian changed much in its four-thousand-year history. A pyramid 
builder of the early third millennium bc could scarcely have understood a 
Coptic speaker of the early Christian era. Even the system of writing changed. 
In Coptic the picturesque hieroglyphics of Egyptian gave way to the Greek 
alphabet, with a few symbols added to represent sounds not found in Greek. 
The subject matter and religious orientation also changed: the bulk of Coptic 
literature is Christian. 

This review concerns two new books that were written to help those who 
do not read Coptic acquire enough facility in the language to gain access to 
its literature—particularly the writings connected with the rise of monasticism 
and the development of the monophysite movement. The first of the books 
under consideration is the Introduction to Sahidic Coptic, by Thomas O. 
Lambdin. Dr Lambdin is no stranger to the classroom nor to the writing of 
textbooks, being a professor of Semitic languages at Harvard and the author 
of a primer of biblical Hebrew. The present book gives us, for the first time 
in English, a really excellent textbook on the Sahidic dialect, a key with 
which to unlock the written remains of early Coptic Christianity. 

The book begins with an “Introduction,” which summarizes the origin, 
history and dialectic structure of Coptic and presents its alphabet, orthography 
and pronunciation, etc. The heart of the book is in the thirty lessons that 
follow. Each lesson discusses points of grammar, introduces new vocabulary 
and provides a set of exercises. Following the lessons Dr Lambdin has pro¬ 
vided the student with an extensive chrestomathy on which to polish his 
proficiency in the language. The collection includes the first five chapters of 
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whole. They join the growing list of books by Paul R. Magocsi that have, 
so to speak, put Sub-carpathian Rus* on the map. 

Father Evan Lowig 


The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. 
Clergy Seminar Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 
1982 (1983). 63 pp. Paper. $2.50. 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. Saints Peter and Paul Youth 
Lectures. Brookline, Mass,: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1983. 56 pp. 
$2.50. 

Leonidas C. Contos, 2001: The Church in Crisis, Patriarch Athenagoras 
Memorial Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1981 
(1982). 52 pp. Paper. $2.95. 

The three publications being reviewed here have several things in com¬ 
mon. They were all delivered as lectures at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School/Hellenic College in Brookline, Massachusetts, and they 
all address issues of primary interest and concern to Greek Orthodox faith¬ 
ful in their communities. They deal with real, pressing problems for all 
Orthodox communities within an American social context and at the same 
time seek a viable way of confronting those problems with an Orthodox 
response that preserves the integrity of the Orthodox Christian tradition 
and meets the challenge of modern American society. Each publication is 
colorfully produced and attractively printed. 

The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity deals with a 
crucial subject that needs constant emphasis and elucidation. After a fore¬ 
word by Fr Miltiades B. Efthimiou and an introduction by Fr George C. 
Papademetriou—both of them very brief and concerned with expressing sup¬ 
port for every reasonable means for increasing and improving communica¬ 
tions between clergy and laity—Lewis J. Patsavos, a layman and Associate 
Professor of Canon Law at Hellenic College/Holy Cross, provides the first 
paper on “How Things Should be: Theological and Canonical Understand¬ 
ings” (13-23), which stresses that “Through the sacraments of holy baptism 
and chrismation, every believer partakes in the threefold office of our Lord 
as king, priest, and prophet” (14) and that “Ecclesiastical conscience, un¬ 
derstood as the common mind of clergy and laity, is the sovereign authority 
in the Church” and “the ultimate criterion of ecumenicity” (15). Dr Patsavos 
sees a role for this “conscience” in the current preparation for the “Great 
and Holy Synod,” and he points to the episcopate as teacher and the laity 
as sharing in the guardianship of the faith. He asks for a definition of lay 
participation in the form of guidelines in harmony with the work of the 
clergy and on the model of the early Church. He believes that both clergy 
and laity must work together for renewal and revitalization of the Church. 

“The Role of the Laity in the Greek Orthodox Church in the Americas” 
(25-38) by George J. Charles, a senior member in the law firm Charles, 
Karalekas, Becas, and McCahill and a member of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocesan Council, is an uninspired, pedestrian review and rehearsal of com¬ 
monplace advice about community leadership, uniform parish regulations. 
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local laws and the church and committees—necessary perhaps for offering 
practical counsel on the efficient running of a parish—but with a primarily 
commonsense business perspective, while Denis J. Dragonas, Sales Manager 
of the Electronic Mailing Division of the Xerox Corporation, expresses his 
concern about the sharing of responsibility between clergy and laity; the 
involvement of interested members of the parish in the full range of activities 
necessary for the continued well-being of the parish; and the Orthodox 
Church’s responsibility in acting and working toward the needed changes in 
society during the 1980s in “What’s Really Happening? A Layman’s Per¬ 
spective” (39-42). 

The best piece in the book is by Fr Stanley S. Harakas, of Holy Cross, 
on “Clergy and Laity in a Crystal Ball: Trends and Projections” (43-62). 
Fr Harakas expounds on the recent (1980) study Ministry in America as it 
deals with the Orthodox Church, finds that priests have a broader view and 
greater expectations of themselves than do the laity and sees “the Church 
as a Eucharistic community, and the sense that the Church is a body char¬ 
acterized by corporateness, community, and unity experienced in and by 
the Church” (49). Though he works out various scenarios for the future 
(status quo, “the Australian model,” clericalism, laicism, one body in 
Christ), Fr Harakas opts for mutuality and the view of the Church as the 
body of Christ: “As a vision of the Kingdom, a reflection of the life in the 
Holy Trinity, an embodiment of the theology of Theosis, it would seek to 
be inclusive, embodying cultural and ethnic values, concern for the poor, 
suffering and deprived; it would reach out to others in mission and social 
concern for the public well-being of the society in which we live. Yet 
at its heart would be the commitment to orthodoxia in faith and worship, 
orthopraxia in life and ethos, orthokoinonia in parish life, and orthokrisia 
in our values and judgments” (58). 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, after a brief foreword by Fr. N.M. 
Vaporis, gives us three quite different essays, by a sociologist, a psychologist 
and a priest-counselor. Northwestern’s Charles C. Moskos, Jr., in his “A 
Sociological Perspective” (11-26), in addition to providing a brief review 
of immigration patterns of Greek Orthodox to the United States and dis¬ 
cussing the characteristics of the first, second, third and fourth generations 
and of the young generation of new Greeks from Greece, also describes the 
patterns of intermarriage and demography, the relation of Greek language to 
liturgy, the Greek Orthodox Church in America and Orthodoxy and Greek 
American Ethnicity, and concludes that “adaptation to American cultural 
patterns occurs much more than Greek traditionalists like. The other is 
that Greek Orthodoxy maintains its fundamentals much more than as- 
similationists think” (25); while John C. Papajohn, himself a Holy Cross 
graduate and now on the staff of the University of Maassachusetts, in his 
“A Psychological Perspective” (29-36), shows the stress and conflict that 
result from young people who are socialized in Greek American homes 
(where the family is strong, “rural values” are still dominant and emphasis 
is on hard work and achievement) to outside American social forces that 
stress independence from the family as the foundation of success. Greek 
young people have a sense of who they are—which is not generally the case 
in the greater American society—and Papajohn indicates that “Psychologists 
are in agreement that we must reconcile ourselves with our individual as 
well as our collective pasts in order to be free to pursue productive and 
creative futures” (36). It is up to the Greek Orthodox young in the 1980s 
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to find a meaningful place for themselves in society that satisfies them 
socially, occupationally and culturally, according to Dr Papajohn. 

Fr Constantine L. Sitaras’ “A Religious Perspective” (39-56) draws 
on his experience as director of the Greek Archdiocese’s Ionian Village Camp 
in Greece and his encounter as an Orthodox priest with the problems of 
young people. Anecdotal to a large extent, it emphasizes very much the 
importance of the notion of Christian family in a practical, human setting 
in which Christian nurturing of its young must be addressed and addressed 
lovingly but carefully. 

Fr Leonidas C. Contos* 2001: The Church in Crisis, originally delivered 
at the prestigious Patriarch Athenagoras Memorial Lectures at Hellenic 
College/Holy Cross, is certainly the most provocative of the publications 
reviewed here. Fr Contos has served parishes in Connecticut, New York and 
California, and as President of Holy Cross (1966-1971) has had a long 
involvement with radio and television (“National Radio Pulpit,” “Frontiers 
of Faith”), and has been much honored for his eloquence. In the three 
lectures published here—entitled “The World Church: Guardian of Our 

Patrimony”; “The National Church: Authority and Leadership”; and “The 
Local Church: The Eucharistic Synaxis”—the author analyzes the impact of 
the crises of the contemporary situation on every aspect of the Orthodox 
Church. This is a critical analysis from one who is within the ranks and who 

has been within the leadership of the Greek Archdiocese. He sees failure all 

along the line and stresses the need for “restoration of the term ‘orthodoxy’ 
to its full meaning: as right belief and right glory, right doctrine and 
right worship” (13). He also sees the Orthodox as guilty of the 

sins of triumphalism, traditionalism and trivialism. Not the least of the 
crises in our day is, for Fr Contos, the crisis of canonical integrity. He 
questions the presence of an Ecumenical Patriarchate in an increasingly 
hostile Turkish Muslim environment, “hostage in that pitiful huddle of 
crumbling buildings, its freedom to function slowly and inexorably choked 
off, its waning strength sapped even further, its influeence diminished and 
increasingly ignored, its institutions shut down, the Greek remnant totally 
dispersed and, worse by far, the possibility of recovering and restoring its 
true spiritual primacy possibly lost forever” (20). To some extent, Fr 
Contos finds so many of our crises precipitated by our own poor ability 
to communicate with each other internationally, nationally and locally. 
“Spiritual illiteracy” he especially finds in the local church—no less than 
crises in sacramental life, in personal piety, in theology, in identity, in lan¬ 
guage and in worship. 

Fr Contos has very eloquently and even elegantly pinpointed the prin¬ 
cipal problems facing the Greek Orthodox Church in America and even in 
the world today. He has not provided any meaningful solutions to those 
problems in any detail, but he has suggested some courses of action that 
need to be examined; some that need to be answered by the hierarchy; and 
some that deserve to be categorically rejected. No matter what the responses, 
we should take Fr Contos at his word that “If these observations have seemed 
critical, I would hope they have seemed so in the spirit that ‘crisis* by its 
very nature requires: that we be not judgmental but judicious, not self- 
righteous but self-examining. Saint Gregory Palamas, reflecting the Orthodox 
tradition, holds that the highest theology is the apophatic, that it is by the 
way of negation that we arrive more surely at the truth. I would ask that 
this effort be seen as a kind of apophatic approach to our common concerns. 
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taken in the hope that it will truly represent an affirmation of faith” (37). 

Contos’ 2001: The Church in Crisis is a smoothly written but powerful 
critique of the Greek Orthodox Church in the United States today. It is 
written from the point of view of a churchman whose four decades of 
service to the Church as an American of Greek origin have compelled him 
to speak out in language much stronger than would have been possible a 
decade ago. 

All three of the publications briefly reviewed here will give the reader 
an excellent idea of the range, the quality and the tenor of the discussion 
going on in the Greek Orthodox Church in America about those issues now 
pressing hard upon the Church in the twentieth century. 

John E. Rexine 


Thomas O. Lambdin, Introduction to Sahidic Coptic (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 

University Press 1983), 377 + xviipp. 

Richard Smith, compiler, A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon (Grand Rapids, 

Mich.: William B. J^rdmans Publishing Company 1983). 81 + xiii pp. 

The Coptic language no longer exists as a living vernacular, surviving 
only in the liturgy of the Coptic Church. Since the eleventh century the Copts 
have used the Boharic dialect of Coptic; prior to that the Sahidic dialect was 
the dominant liturgical, literary and (in some areas) spoken language. These 
dialects, and others that never achieved the same literary and ecclesiastical 
prominence, represent the last stage of the ancient Egyptian language. Of 
course, Egyptian changed much in its four-thousand-year history. A pyramid 
builder of the early third millennium bc could scarcely have understood a 
Coptic speaker of the early Christian era. Even the system of writing changed. 
In Coptic the picturesque hieroglyphics of Egyptian gave way to the Greek 
alphabet, with a few symbols added to represent sounds not found in Greek. 
The subject matter and religious orientation also changed: the bulk of Coptic 
literature is Christian. 

This review concerns two new books that were written to help those who 
do not read Coptic acquire enough facility in the language to gain access to 
its literature—particularly the writings connected with the rise of monasticism 
and the development of the monophysite movement. The first of the books 
under consideration is the Introduction to Sahidic Coptic, by Thomas O. 
Lambdin. Dr Lambdin is no stranger to the classroom nor to the writing of 
textbooks, being a professor of Semitic languages at Harvard and the author 
of a primer of biblical Hebrew. The present book gives us, for the first time 
in English, a really excellent textbook on the Sahidic dialect, a key with 
which to unlock the written remains of early Coptic Christianity. 

The book begins with an “Introduction,” which summarizes the origin, 
history and dialectic structure of Coptic and presents its alphabet, orthography 
and pronunciation, etc. The heart of the book is in the thirty lessons that 
follow. Each lesson discusses points of grammar, introduces new vocabulary 
and provides a set of exercises. Following the lessons Dr Lambdin has pro¬ 
vided the student with an extensive chrestomathy on which to polish his 
proficiency in the language. The collection includes the first five chapters of 
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whole. They join the growing list of books by Paul R. Magocsi that have, 
so to speak, put Sub-carpathian Rus* on the map. 

Father Evan Lowig 


The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. 
Clergy Seminar Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 
1982 (1983). 63 pp. Paper. $2.50. 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, Ed. N.M. Vaporis. Saints Peter and Paul Youth 
Lectures. Brookline, Mass,: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1983. 56 pp. 
$2.50. 

Leonidas C. Contos, 2001: The Church in Crisis, Patriarch Athenagoras 
Memorial Lectures. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 1981 
(1982). 52 pp. Paper. $2.95. 

The three publications being reviewed here have several things in com¬ 
mon. They were all delivered as lectures at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School/Hellenic College in Brookline, Massachusetts, and they 
all address issues of primary interest and concern to Greek Orthodox faith¬ 
ful in their communities. They deal with real, pressing problems for all 
Orthodox communities within an American social context and at the same 
time seek a viable way of confronting those problems with an Orthodox 
response that preserves the integrity of the Orthodox Christian tradition 
and meets the challenge of modern American society. Each publication is 
colorfully produced and attractively printed. 

The Role of the Priest and the Apostolate of the Laity deals with a 
crucial subject that needs constant emphasis and elucidation. After a fore¬ 
word by Fr Miltiades B. Efthimiou and an introduction by Fr George C. 
Papademetriou—both of them very brief and concerned with expressing sup¬ 
port for every reasonable means for increasing and improving communica¬ 
tions between clergy and laity—Lewis J. Patsavos, a layman and Associate 
Professor of Canon Law at Hellenic College/Holy Cross, provides the first 
paper on “How Things Should be: Theological and Canonical Understand¬ 
ings” (13-23), which stresses that “Through the sacraments of holy baptism 
and chrismation, every believer partakes in the threefold office of our Lord 
as king, priest, and prophet” (14) and that “Ecclesiastical conscience, un¬ 
derstood as the common mind of clergy and laity, is the sovereign authority 
in the Church” and “the ultimate criterion of ecumenicity” (15). Dr Patsavos 
sees a role for this “conscience” in the current preparation for the “Great 
and Holy Synod,” and he points to the episcopate as teacher and the laity 
as sharing in the guardianship of the faith. He asks for a definition of lay 
participation in the form of guidelines in harmony with the work of the 
clergy and on the model of the early Church. He believes that both clergy 
and laity must work together for renewal and revitalization of the Church. 

“The Role of the Laity in the Greek Orthodox Church in the Americas” 
(25-38) by George J. Charles, a senior member in the law firm Charles, 
Karalekas, Becas, and McCahill and a member of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocesan Council, is an uninspired, pedestrian review and rehearsal of com¬ 
monplace advice about community leadership, uniform parish regulations. 
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local laws and the church and committees—necessary perhaps for offering 
practical counsel on the efficient running of a parish—but with a primarily 
commonsense business perspective, while Denis J. Dragonas, Sales Manager 
of the Electronic Mailing Division of the Xerox Corporation, expresses his 
concern about the sharing of responsibility between clergy and laity; the 
involvement of interested members of the parish in the full range of activities 
necessary for the continued well-being of the parish; and the Orthodox 
Church’s responsibility in acting and working toward the needed changes in 
society during the 1980s in “What’s Really Happening? A Layman’s Per¬ 
spective” (39-42). 

The best piece in the book is by Fr Stanley S. Harakas, of Holy Cross, 
on “Clergy and Laity in a Crystal Ball: Trends and Projections” (43-62). 
Fr Harakas expounds on the recent (1980) study Ministry in America as it 
deals with the Orthodox Church, finds that priests have a broader view and 
greater expectations of themselves than do the laity and sees “the Church 
as a Eucharistic community, and the sense that the Church is a body char¬ 
acterized by corporateness, community, and unity experienced in and by 
the Church” (49). Though he works out various scenarios for the future 
(status quo, “the Australian model,” clericalism, laicism, one body in 
Christ), Fr Harakas opts for mutuality and the view of the Church as the 
body of Christ: “As a vision of the Kingdom, a reflection of the life in the 
Holy Trinity, an embodiment of the theology of Theosis, it would seek to 
be inclusive, embodying cultural and ethnic values, concern for the poor, 
suffering and deprived; it would reach out to others in mission and social 
concern for the public well-being of the society in which we live. Yet 
at its heart would be the commitment to orthodoxia in faith and worship, 
orthopraxia in life and ethos, orthokoinonia in parish life, and orthokrisia 
in our values and judgments” (58). 

Greek Orthodox Youth Today, after a brief foreword by Fr. N.M. 
Vaporis, gives us three quite different essays, by a sociologist, a psychologist 
and a priest-counselor. Northwestern’s Charles C. Moskos, Jr., in his “A 
Sociological Perspective” (11-26), in addition to providing a brief review 
of immigration patterns of Greek Orthodox to the United States and dis¬ 
cussing the characteristics of the first, second, third and fourth generations 
and of the young generation of new Greeks from Greece, also describes the 
patterns of intermarriage and demography, the relation of Greek language to 
liturgy, the Greek Orthodox Church in America and Orthodoxy and Greek 
American Ethnicity, and concludes that “adaptation to American cultural 
patterns occurs much more than Greek traditionalists like. The other is 
that Greek Orthodoxy maintains its fundamentals much more than as- 
similationists think” (25); while John C. Papajohn, himself a Holy Cross 
graduate and now on the staff of the University of Maassachusetts, in his 
“A Psychological Perspective” (29-36), shows the stress and conflict that 
result from young people who are socialized in Greek American homes 
(where the family is strong, “rural values” are still dominant and emphasis 
is on hard work and achievement) to outside American social forces that 
stress independence from the family as the foundation of success. Greek 
young people have a sense of who they are—which is not generally the case 
in the greater American society—and Papajohn indicates that “Psychologists 
are in agreement that we must reconcile ourselves with our individual as 
well as our collective pasts in order to be free to pursue productive and 
creative futures” (36). It is up to the Greek Orthodox young in the 1980s 
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to find a meaningful place for themselves in society that satisfies them 
socially, occupationally and culturally, according to Dr Papajohn. 

Fr Constantine L. Sitaras’ “A Religious Perspective” (39-56) draws 
on his experience as director of the Greek Archdiocese’s Ionian Village Camp 
in Greece and his encounter as an Orthodox priest with the problems of 
young people. Anecdotal to a large extent, it emphasizes very much the 
importance of the notion of Christian family in a practical, human setting 
in which Christian nurturing of its young must be addressed and addressed 
lovingly but carefully. 

Fr Leonidas C. Contos* 2001: The Church in Crisis, originally delivered 
at the prestigious Patriarch Athenagoras Memorial Lectures at Hellenic 
College/Holy Cross, is certainly the most provocative of the publications 
reviewed here. Fr Contos has served parishes in Connecticut, New York and 
California, and as President of Holy Cross (1966-1971) has had a long 
involvement with radio and television (“National Radio Pulpit,” “Frontiers 
of Faith”), and has been much honored for his eloquence. In the three 
lectures published here—entitled “The World Church: Guardian of Our 

Patrimony”; “The National Church: Authority and Leadership”; and “The 
Local Church: The Eucharistic Synaxis”—the author analyzes the impact of 
the crises of the contemporary situation on every aspect of the Orthodox 
Church. This is a critical analysis from one who is within the ranks and who 

has been within the leadership of the Greek Archdiocese. He sees failure all 

along the line and stresses the need for “restoration of the term ‘orthodoxy’ 
to its full meaning: as right belief and right glory, right doctrine and 
right worship” (13). He also sees the Orthodox as guilty of the 

sins of triumphalism, traditionalism and trivialism. Not the least of the 
crises in our day is, for Fr Contos, the crisis of canonical integrity. He 
questions the presence of an Ecumenical Patriarchate in an increasingly 
hostile Turkish Muslim environment, “hostage in that pitiful huddle of 
crumbling buildings, its freedom to function slowly and inexorably choked 
off, its waning strength sapped even further, its influeence diminished and 
increasingly ignored, its institutions shut down, the Greek remnant totally 
dispersed and, worse by far, the possibility of recovering and restoring its 
true spiritual primacy possibly lost forever” (20). To some extent, Fr 
Contos finds so many of our crises precipitated by our own poor ability 
to communicate with each other internationally, nationally and locally. 
“Spiritual illiteracy” he especially finds in the local church—no less than 
crises in sacramental life, in personal piety, in theology, in identity, in lan¬ 
guage and in worship. 

Fr Contos has very eloquently and even elegantly pinpointed the prin¬ 
cipal problems facing the Greek Orthodox Church in America and even in 
the world today. He has not provided any meaningful solutions to those 
problems in any detail, but he has suggested some courses of action that 
need to be examined; some that need to be answered by the hierarchy; and 
some that deserve to be categorically rejected. No matter what the responses, 
we should take Fr Contos at his word that “If these observations have seemed 
critical, I would hope they have seemed so in the spirit that ‘crisis* by its 
very nature requires: that we be not judgmental but judicious, not self- 
righteous but self-examining. Saint Gregory Palamas, reflecting the Orthodox 
tradition, holds that the highest theology is the apophatic, that it is by the 
way of negation that we arrive more surely at the truth. I would ask that 
this effort be seen as a kind of apophatic approach to our common concerns. 
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taken in the hope that it will truly represent an affirmation of faith” (37). 

Contos’ 2001: The Church in Crisis is a smoothly written but powerful 
critique of the Greek Orthodox Church in the United States today. It is 
written from the point of view of a churchman whose four decades of 
service to the Church as an American of Greek origin have compelled him 
to speak out in language much stronger than would have been possible a 
decade ago. 

All three of the publications briefly reviewed here will give the reader 
an excellent idea of the range, the quality and the tenor of the discussion 
going on in the Greek Orthodox Church in America about those issues now 
pressing hard upon the Church in the twentieth century. 

John E. Rexine 


Thomas O. Lambdin, Introduction to Sahidic Coptic (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 

University Press 1983), 377 + xviipp. 

Richard Smith, compiler, A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon (Grand Rapids, 

Mich.: William B. J^rdmans Publishing Company 1983). 81 + xiii pp. 

The Coptic language no longer exists as a living vernacular, surviving 
only in the liturgy of the Coptic Church. Since the eleventh century the Copts 
have used the Boharic dialect of Coptic; prior to that the Sahidic dialect was 
the dominant liturgical, literary and (in some areas) spoken language. These 
dialects, and others that never achieved the same literary and ecclesiastical 
prominence, represent the last stage of the ancient Egyptian language. Of 
course, Egyptian changed much in its four-thousand-year history. A pyramid 
builder of the early third millennium bc could scarcely have understood a 
Coptic speaker of the early Christian era. Even the system of writing changed. 
In Coptic the picturesque hieroglyphics of Egyptian gave way to the Greek 
alphabet, with a few symbols added to represent sounds not found in Greek. 
The subject matter and religious orientation also changed: the bulk of Coptic 
literature is Christian. 

This review concerns two new books that were written to help those who 
do not read Coptic acquire enough facility in the language to gain access to 
its literature—particularly the writings connected with the rise of monasticism 
and the development of the monophysite movement. The first of the books 
under consideration is the Introduction to Sahidic Coptic, by Thomas O. 
Lambdin. Dr Lambdin is no stranger to the classroom nor to the writing of 
textbooks, being a professor of Semitic languages at Harvard and the author 
of a primer of biblical Hebrew. The present book gives us, for the first time 
in English, a really excellent textbook on the Sahidic dialect, a key with 
which to unlock the written remains of early Coptic Christianity. 

The book begins with an “Introduction,” which summarizes the origin, 
history and dialectic structure of Coptic and presents its alphabet, orthography 
and pronunciation, etc. The heart of the book is in the thirty lessons that 
follow. Each lesson discusses points of grammar, introduces new vocabulary 
and provides a set of exercises. Following the lessons Dr Lambdin has pro¬ 
vided the student with an extensive chrestomathy on which to polish his 
proficiency in the language. The collection includes the first five chapters of 
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taken in the hope that it will truly represent an affirmation of faith” (37). 

Contos’ 2001: The Church in Crisis is a smoothly written but powerful 
critique of the Greek Orthodox Church in the United States today. It is 
written from the point of view of a churchman whose four decades of 
service to the Church as an American of Greek origin have compelled him 
to speak out in language much stronger than would have been possible a 
decade ago. 

All three of the publications briefly reviewed here will give the reader 
an excellent idea of the range, the quality and the tenor of the discussion 
going on in the Greek Orthodox Church in America about those issues now 
pressing hard upon the Church in the twentieth century. 

John E. Rexine 


Thomas O. Lambdin, Introduction to Sahidic Coptic (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 

University Press 1983), 377 + xviipp. 

Richard Smith, compiler, A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon (Grand Rapids, 

Mich.: William B. J^rdmans Publishing Company 1983). 81 + xiii pp. 

The Coptic language no longer exists as a living vernacular, surviving 
only in the liturgy of the Coptic Church. Since the eleventh century the Copts 
have used the Boharic dialect of Coptic; prior to that the Sahidic dialect was 
the dominant liturgical, literary and (in some areas) spoken language. These 
dialects, and others that never achieved the same literary and ecclesiastical 
prominence, represent the last stage of the ancient Egyptian language. Of 
course, Egyptian changed much in its four-thousand-year history. A pyramid 
builder of the early third millennium bc could scarcely have understood a 
Coptic speaker of the early Christian era. Even the system of writing changed. 
In Coptic the picturesque hieroglyphics of Egyptian gave way to the Greek 
alphabet, with a few symbols added to represent sounds not found in Greek. 
The subject matter and religious orientation also changed: the bulk of Coptic 
literature is Christian. 

This review concerns two new books that were written to help those who 
do not read Coptic acquire enough facility in the language to gain access to 
its literature—particularly the writings connected with the rise of monasticism 
and the development of the monophysite movement. The first of the books 
under consideration is the Introduction to Sahidic Coptic, by Thomas O. 
Lambdin. Dr Lambdin is no stranger to the classroom nor to the writing of 
textbooks, being a professor of Semitic languages at Harvard and the author 
of a primer of biblical Hebrew. The present book gives us, for the first time 
in English, a really excellent textbook on the Sahidic dialect, a key with 
which to unlock the written remains of early Coptic Christianity. 

The book begins with an “Introduction,” which summarizes the origin, 
history and dialectic structure of Coptic and presents its alphabet, orthography 
and pronunciation, etc. The heart of the book is in the thirty lessons that 
follow. Each lesson discusses points of grammar, introduces new vocabulary 
and provides a set of exercises. Following the lessons Dr Lambdin has pro¬ 
vided the student with an extensive chrestomathy on which to polish his 
proficiency in the language. The collection includes the first five chapters of 
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the Gospel of Luke (complete except for the genealogy of 3:23ff), excerpts 
from the Apophthegmata patrum, several chapters from the deuterocanonical 
Wisdom of Solomon and the extant Sahidic fragments of The Life of Joseph 
the Carpenter~ 2 L sometimes amusing, sometimes touching apocryphal biog¬ 
raphy of Christ’s foster father. Material on the nature of these writings and 
the manuscripts in which they are preserved introduces the readings, and 
notes explaining peculiarities of vocabulary and syntax accompany them at 
the foot of each page. The book concludes with a “Glossary,” a separate 
glossary of Greek loan-words, a brief bibliography, a “Grammatical Index 
(Coptic),” a table of verb forms and a “Subject Index.” 

This book is not a reference grammar but a textbook. Lamb din has not 
intended it for the specialist seeking information but for the student seeking 
the basic skills necessary for reading a Coptic text. Given this aim the book 
is a complete success. The explanations of grammatical points sometimes 
seem simplistic, and much is missing that the expert might like to see—e.g., 
the Middle Egyptian and Demotic antecedents of Coptic constructions and 
vocabulary. But these things are unnecessary for comprehending a piece of 
Coptic literature, and Lambdin has excluded what is irrelevant for that pur¬ 
pose. 

What is included is not only relevant but well presented. To borrow a 
term from computer jargon, the book is “user-friendly.” Discussions of gram¬ 
matical points are generally clear and precise. The exercises achieve the 
proper balance between reinforcing the material of the present lesson and 
reviewing earlier material. These features—clarity, simplicity and compre¬ 
hensiveness-make this book as suitable for individual self-study as for class¬ 
room use. 

The “Glossary” deserves special comment It contains far more than is 
necessary to work through the book’s exercises and readings. The author 
states in his preface that it “is intended to contain the full vocabulary of the 
Sahidic New Testament ... as well as a generous selection of lexical items 
from other Biblical and literary texts.” Heretofore, there has been no con¬ 
venient Coptic-English dictionary; one had no choice but to invest in W.E. 
Crum’s massive and expensive A Coptic Dictionary, Now with this glossary 
and the simultaneous publication of the other volume treated in this review 
that deficiency is remedied. 

Of course. Dr Lambdin’s book is not perfect. Words in the “Glossary” 
have not been alphabetized according to the system followed in standard 
reference grammars (such as Till’s) or Crum’s standard lexicon. This will 
certainly confuse the student when he turns to more complex literature and 
needs to consult these grammars or lexica. 

The selection of readings also presents some problems and illustrates a 
general deficiency in the book. Many of those who set out to learn Sahidic 
will want access to Shenute, the great stylist of the language, or to the 
gnostic codices from Nag Hammadi—the material that currently excites the 
most interest. Both of these present grammatical and lexical problems to 
perplex both neophyte and scholar. Yet Lambdin has included no readings 
from either corpus. These omissions can be justified. Lambdin cites the 
peculiarities of Shenute’s syntax and vocabulary as the reason for not including 
him. However, he makes no mention of the Nag Hammadi materials. Several 
of these codices are not in pure Sahidic but in Sub-Akhmimic or a mixed 
dialect. Even those in Sahidic present grammatical anomalies. These diffi¬ 
culties, however, would seem to make it all the more necessary to include 
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a selection from one of the more standard tractates such as the Gospel of 
Thomas and thereby introduce in a small way the complexities and per¬ 
plexities of the corpus. As it stands, the reader can approach much of the 
Nag Hammadi library only with some difficulty, even after mastering Lamb- 
din’s Introduction. 

We must also note two exceptions to Lambdin’s general clarity of pre¬ 
sentation. Lesson 26.3 deals with the Egyptian antecedents of certain Coptic 
verbs. The discussion is not well illustrated and will likely leave the beginner 
confused, A more serious difficulty is the discussion of bipartite and tripartite 
verb forms in lesson 24.2. H.J. Polotsky attempted, through this classification, 
to bring some order to the morphology of the rather odd Coptic tense sys¬ 
tem. Lambdin’s discussion is a bit too compressed and concise, and he has 
chosen this place to introduce the distinction between “converters” and tense 
prefixes. I doubt that someone not already familiar with Polotsky could 
follow the presentation. If there are revised editions of the book in the 
future, the discussion in this section should be expanded and the explanation 
of converted forms discussed separately. In the meantime, one can read 
Polotsky’s own presentation in “The Coptic Conjugation System,” Orientalia 
29 (1960) 392-422. 

In concluding this portion of the review, I should add that some of the 
above criticisms may seem unimportant and picayune. A reviewer, however, 
owes it to his readers to discuss as many of a book’s good and bad points as 
space allows. When one is dealing with a book as uniformly excellent as Dr 
Lambdin’s, all one has left to criticize are small and obscure points. 

This brings us to the second work treated in this review, Richard Smith’s 
A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon. This volume, published independently and 
apparently without knowledge of Lambdin’s Introduction, ably fills the need 
for a student dictionary small in size and (relatively) inexpensive, but broad 
in scope. According to its “Introduction” the focus of the book is on the 
vocabulary of the Sahidic New Testament and of the Nag Hammadi corpus. 
It thus fills a lack in Lambdin’s “Glossary,” which omits the latter material. 
In preparation for this review I compared the Lexicon with large portions of 
the word indexes of several of the published texts of Nag Hammadi tractates. 
I found nothing of importance missing. However, when I turned to a very 
brief homily by Shenute, I found the “Glossary” in Lambdin’s Introduction 
more helpful. 

To make the Nag Hammadi material accessible. Smith has included many 
variant forms not found in “standard Sahidic,” enclosing each such entry in 
brackets. The compiler stresses the utilitarian purpose of his work and dis¬ 
claims any pretension to scientific precision in his treatment of dialectic 
variants. The advanced scholar will miss such refinements, but the scholar 
can also remedy the situation by consulting Crum’s Dictionary, where such 
things are set out in detail. The novice in Coptic will not miss the detail and 
will find Smith’s volume all the more helpful for having left it out. Smith’s 
listing of variants is not exhaustive, but the omissions should not cause much 
trouble, and the variants included will help to open up the Nag Hammadi 
material to anyone who has first mastered Lambdin’s book. 

The reader should be warned of one omission: Greek loan-words, so 
common in Christian Coptic, are not included. In this Smith follows the usual 
practice of Coptic lexica. Even Crum only includes native words. The reader, 
therefore, must be able to distinguish Greek words in his text and look them 
up in Greek dictionaries if he is not familiar with them. We should note 
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here again that Lambdin’s Introduction does have a brief glossary of common 
Greek borrowings. 

In summary, these two books, Lambdin’s Introduction and Smith’s 
Lexicon, give the beginner the tools he needs to gain a knowledge of Coptic 
and to approach with confidence early Coptic literature. Their simultaneous 
publication offers the Orthodox theologian an excellent opportunity to remedy 
the unfortunate neglect of Coptic studies by scholars and to satisfy his own 
curiosity about the tradition of the Coptic Church. 

Dimitri Cozby 


The Patriarch and the Prince, by Despina S. White and Joseph R. 

Berrigan, Jr. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox 

Press, 1982, pp. 102. 

The Patriarch and the Prince is a co-authored introduction to and 
edition of the famous letter of the Patriarch Photios to the newly con- 
verted-baptized Bulgarian Khan Boris. The presentation of this substan¬ 
tial text, dating from the mid-ninth century, follows a year after the 
appearance of Despina White’s edition of Photios’ letters in her Patriarch 
Photios of Constantinople from the same press. Both books are valuable 
contributions for students of Byzantine and Church history. Both books 
follow the same format. In The Patriarch and the Prince, White and 
Berrigan open with a brief historical survey of the Bulgarian background 
of the letter, which in effect is a history of the Bulgar peoples from their 
first recorded contacts with the Byzantines in the fifth century; the 
authors move on to the manuscript tradition for the letter; finally, they 
offer the readers the text of the letter itself divided into 113 headings 
of instructions and exhortations. Each section of the work is separately 
footnoted, and a substantial bibliography is appended. 

Photios served twice as Ecumenical Patriarch in the mid-ninth 
century (856-867; 877-886) and is counted as one of the greatest poly¬ 
maths of the Byzantine period. This fact alone would justify the trans¬ 
lation of his major letter to Boris. Of all of the exchanges which took 
place in the ninth century between an active missionary movement which 
brought the Byzantines into contact with their “barbarian” neighbor/ 
converts, this letter is perhaps the most famous and has received the 
most attention from teachers and students of the period. “The Letter 
of Photios, the Most Holy Patriarch of Constantinople, to Michael 
(Boris), the ruler of Bulgaria” is significant because it portrays the 
salient features of Byzantine political ecclesiology as well as the less 
evident religious, political, and military element of the period, involving 
as they did complicated interactions among the Papacy, Louis II of 
Germany, Bulgarian internal politics and the Byzantines. 

White and Berrigan provide the reader with fourteen pages of his¬ 
torical background; unfortunately the background is often too sketchy 
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taken in the hope that it will truly represent an affirmation of faith” (37). 

Contos’ 2001: The Church in Crisis is a smoothly written but powerful 
critique of the Greek Orthodox Church in the United States today. It is 
written from the point of view of a churchman whose four decades of 
service to the Church as an American of Greek origin have compelled him 
to speak out in language much stronger than would have been possible a 
decade ago. 

All three of the publications briefly reviewed here will give the reader 
an excellent idea of the range, the quality and the tenor of the discussion 
going on in the Greek Orthodox Church in America about those issues now 
pressing hard upon the Church in the twentieth century. 

John E. Rexine 


Thomas O. Lambdin, Introduction to Sahidic Coptic (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 

University Press 1983), 377 + xviipp. 

Richard Smith, compiler, A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon (Grand Rapids, 

Mich.: William B. J^rdmans Publishing Company 1983). 81 + xiii pp. 

The Coptic language no longer exists as a living vernacular, surviving 
only in the liturgy of the Coptic Church. Since the eleventh century the Copts 
have used the Boharic dialect of Coptic; prior to that the Sahidic dialect was 
the dominant liturgical, literary and (in some areas) spoken language. These 
dialects, and others that never achieved the same literary and ecclesiastical 
prominence, represent the last stage of the ancient Egyptian language. Of 
course, Egyptian changed much in its four-thousand-year history. A pyramid 
builder of the early third millennium bc could scarcely have understood a 
Coptic speaker of the early Christian era. Even the system of writing changed. 
In Coptic the picturesque hieroglyphics of Egyptian gave way to the Greek 
alphabet, with a few symbols added to represent sounds not found in Greek. 
The subject matter and religious orientation also changed: the bulk of Coptic 
literature is Christian. 

This review concerns two new books that were written to help those who 
do not read Coptic acquire enough facility in the language to gain access to 
its literature—particularly the writings connected with the rise of monasticism 
and the development of the monophysite movement. The first of the books 
under consideration is the Introduction to Sahidic Coptic, by Thomas O. 
Lambdin. Dr Lambdin is no stranger to the classroom nor to the writing of 
textbooks, being a professor of Semitic languages at Harvard and the author 
of a primer of biblical Hebrew. The present book gives us, for the first time 
in English, a really excellent textbook on the Sahidic dialect, a key with 
which to unlock the written remains of early Coptic Christianity. 

The book begins with an “Introduction,” which summarizes the origin, 
history and dialectic structure of Coptic and presents its alphabet, orthography 
and pronunciation, etc. The heart of the book is in the thirty lessons that 
follow. Each lesson discusses points of grammar, introduces new vocabulary 
and provides a set of exercises. Following the lessons Dr Lambdin has pro¬ 
vided the student with an extensive chrestomathy on which to polish his 
proficiency in the language. The collection includes the first five chapters of 
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the Gospel of Luke (complete except for the genealogy of 3:23ff), excerpts 
from the Apophthegmata patrum, several chapters from the deuterocanonical 
Wisdom of Solomon and the extant Sahidic fragments of The Life of Joseph 
the Carpenter~ 2 L sometimes amusing, sometimes touching apocryphal biog¬ 
raphy of Christ’s foster father. Material on the nature of these writings and 
the manuscripts in which they are preserved introduces the readings, and 
notes explaining peculiarities of vocabulary and syntax accompany them at 
the foot of each page. The book concludes with a “Glossary,” a separate 
glossary of Greek loan-words, a brief bibliography, a “Grammatical Index 
(Coptic),” a table of verb forms and a “Subject Index.” 

This book is not a reference grammar but a textbook. Lamb din has not 
intended it for the specialist seeking information but for the student seeking 
the basic skills necessary for reading a Coptic text. Given this aim the book 
is a complete success. The explanations of grammatical points sometimes 
seem simplistic, and much is missing that the expert might like to see—e.g., 
the Middle Egyptian and Demotic antecedents of Coptic constructions and 
vocabulary. But these things are unnecessary for comprehending a piece of 
Coptic literature, and Lambdin has excluded what is irrelevant for that pur¬ 
pose. 

What is included is not only relevant but well presented. To borrow a 
term from computer jargon, the book is “user-friendly.” Discussions of gram¬ 
matical points are generally clear and precise. The exercises achieve the 
proper balance between reinforcing the material of the present lesson and 
reviewing earlier material. These features—clarity, simplicity and compre¬ 
hensiveness-make this book as suitable for individual self-study as for class¬ 
room use. 

The “Glossary” deserves special comment It contains far more than is 
necessary to work through the book’s exercises and readings. The author 
states in his preface that it “is intended to contain the full vocabulary of the 
Sahidic New Testament ... as well as a generous selection of lexical items 
from other Biblical and literary texts.” Heretofore, there has been no con¬ 
venient Coptic-English dictionary; one had no choice but to invest in W.E. 
Crum’s massive and expensive A Coptic Dictionary, Now with this glossary 
and the simultaneous publication of the other volume treated in this review 
that deficiency is remedied. 

Of course. Dr Lambdin’s book is not perfect. Words in the “Glossary” 
have not been alphabetized according to the system followed in standard 
reference grammars (such as Till’s) or Crum’s standard lexicon. This will 
certainly confuse the student when he turns to more complex literature and 
needs to consult these grammars or lexica. 

The selection of readings also presents some problems and illustrates a 
general deficiency in the book. Many of those who set out to learn Sahidic 
will want access to Shenute, the great stylist of the language, or to the 
gnostic codices from Nag Hammadi—the material that currently excites the 
most interest. Both of these present grammatical and lexical problems to 
perplex both neophyte and scholar. Yet Lambdin has included no readings 
from either corpus. These omissions can be justified. Lambdin cites the 
peculiarities of Shenute’s syntax and vocabulary as the reason for not including 
him. However, he makes no mention of the Nag Hammadi materials. Several 
of these codices are not in pure Sahidic but in Sub-Akhmimic or a mixed 
dialect. Even those in Sahidic present grammatical anomalies. These diffi¬ 
culties, however, would seem to make it all the more necessary to include 
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a selection from one of the more standard tractates such as the Gospel of 
Thomas and thereby introduce in a small way the complexities and per¬ 
plexities of the corpus. As it stands, the reader can approach much of the 
Nag Hammadi library only with some difficulty, even after mastering Lamb- 
din’s Introduction. 

We must also note two exceptions to Lambdin’s general clarity of pre¬ 
sentation. Lesson 26.3 deals with the Egyptian antecedents of certain Coptic 
verbs. The discussion is not well illustrated and will likely leave the beginner 
confused, A more serious difficulty is the discussion of bipartite and tripartite 
verb forms in lesson 24.2. H.J. Polotsky attempted, through this classification, 
to bring some order to the morphology of the rather odd Coptic tense sys¬ 
tem. Lambdin’s discussion is a bit too compressed and concise, and he has 
chosen this place to introduce the distinction between “converters” and tense 
prefixes. I doubt that someone not already familiar with Polotsky could 
follow the presentation. If there are revised editions of the book in the 
future, the discussion in this section should be expanded and the explanation 
of converted forms discussed separately. In the meantime, one can read 
Polotsky’s own presentation in “The Coptic Conjugation System,” Orientalia 
29 (1960) 392-422. 

In concluding this portion of the review, I should add that some of the 
above criticisms may seem unimportant and picayune. A reviewer, however, 
owes it to his readers to discuss as many of a book’s good and bad points as 
space allows. When one is dealing with a book as uniformly excellent as Dr 
Lambdin’s, all one has left to criticize are small and obscure points. 

This brings us to the second work treated in this review, Richard Smith’s 
A Concise Coptic-English Lexicon. This volume, published independently and 
apparently without knowledge of Lambdin’s Introduction, ably fills the need 
for a student dictionary small in size and (relatively) inexpensive, but broad 
in scope. According to its “Introduction” the focus of the book is on the 
vocabulary of the Sahidic New Testament and of the Nag Hammadi corpus. 
It thus fills a lack in Lambdin’s “Glossary,” which omits the latter material. 
In preparation for this review I compared the Lexicon with large portions of 
the word indexes of several of the published texts of Nag Hammadi tractates. 
I found nothing of importance missing. However, when I turned to a very 
brief homily by Shenute, I found the “Glossary” in Lambdin’s Introduction 
more helpful. 

To make the Nag Hammadi material accessible. Smith has included many 
variant forms not found in “standard Sahidic,” enclosing each such entry in 
brackets. The compiler stresses the utilitarian purpose of his work and dis¬ 
claims any pretension to scientific precision in his treatment of dialectic 
variants. The advanced scholar will miss such refinements, but the scholar 
can also remedy the situation by consulting Crum’s Dictionary, where such 
things are set out in detail. The novice in Coptic will not miss the detail and 
will find Smith’s volume all the more helpful for having left it out. Smith’s 
listing of variants is not exhaustive, but the omissions should not cause much 
trouble, and the variants included will help to open up the Nag Hammadi 
material to anyone who has first mastered Lambdin’s book. 

The reader should be warned of one omission: Greek loan-words, so 
common in Christian Coptic, are not included. In this Smith follows the usual 
practice of Coptic lexica. Even Crum only includes native words. The reader, 
therefore, must be able to distinguish Greek words in his text and look them 
up in Greek dictionaries if he is not familiar with them. We should note 
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here again that Lambdin’s Introduction does have a brief glossary of common 
Greek borrowings. 

In summary, these two books, Lambdin’s Introduction and Smith’s 
Lexicon, give the beginner the tools he needs to gain a knowledge of Coptic 
and to approach with confidence early Coptic literature. Their simultaneous 
publication offers the Orthodox theologian an excellent opportunity to remedy 
the unfortunate neglect of Coptic studies by scholars and to satisfy his own 
curiosity about the tradition of the Coptic Church. 

Dimitri Cozby 


The Patriarch and the Prince, by Despina S. White and Joseph R. 

Berrigan, Jr. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox 

Press, 1982, pp. 102. 

The Patriarch and the Prince is a co-authored introduction to and 
edition of the famous letter of the Patriarch Photios to the newly con- 
verted-baptized Bulgarian Khan Boris. The presentation of this substan¬ 
tial text, dating from the mid-ninth century, follows a year after the 
appearance of Despina White’s edition of Photios’ letters in her Patriarch 
Photios of Constantinople from the same press. Both books are valuable 
contributions for students of Byzantine and Church history. Both books 
follow the same format. In The Patriarch and the Prince, White and 
Berrigan open with a brief historical survey of the Bulgarian background 
of the letter, which in effect is a history of the Bulgar peoples from their 
first recorded contacts with the Byzantines in the fifth century; the 
authors move on to the manuscript tradition for the letter; finally, they 
offer the readers the text of the letter itself divided into 113 headings 
of instructions and exhortations. Each section of the work is separately 
footnoted, and a substantial bibliography is appended. 

Photios served twice as Ecumenical Patriarch in the mid-ninth 
century (856-867; 877-886) and is counted as one of the greatest poly¬ 
maths of the Byzantine period. This fact alone would justify the trans¬ 
lation of his major letter to Boris. Of all of the exchanges which took 
place in the ninth century between an active missionary movement which 
brought the Byzantines into contact with their “barbarian” neighbor/ 
converts, this letter is perhaps the most famous and has received the 
most attention from teachers and students of the period. “The Letter 
of Photios, the Most Holy Patriarch of Constantinople, to Michael 
(Boris), the ruler of Bulgaria” is significant because it portrays the 
salient features of Byzantine political ecclesiology as well as the less 
evident religious, political, and military element of the period, involving 
as they did complicated interactions among the Papacy, Louis II of 
Germany, Bulgarian internal politics and the Byzantines. 

White and Berrigan provide the reader with fourteen pages of his¬ 
torical background; unfortunately the background is often too sketchy 
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here again that Lambdin’s Introduction does have a brief glossary of common 
Greek borrowings. 

In summary, these two books, Lambdin’s Introduction and Smith’s 
Lexicon, give the beginner the tools he needs to gain a knowledge of Coptic 
and to approach with confidence early Coptic literature. Their simultaneous 
publication offers the Orthodox theologian an excellent opportunity to remedy 
the unfortunate neglect of Coptic studies by scholars and to satisfy his own 
curiosity about the tradition of the Coptic Church. 

Dimitri Cozby 


The Patriarch and the Prince, by Despina S. White and Joseph R. 

Berrigan, Jr. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox 

Press, 1982, pp. 102. 

The Patriarch and the Prince is a co-authored introduction to and 
edition of the famous letter of the Patriarch Photios to the newly con- 
verted-baptized Bulgarian Khan Boris. The presentation of this substan¬ 
tial text, dating from the mid-ninth century, follows a year after the 
appearance of Despina White’s edition of Photios’ letters in her Patriarch 
Photios of Constantinople from the same press. Both books are valuable 
contributions for students of Byzantine and Church history. Both books 
follow the same format. In The Patriarch and the Prince, White and 
Berrigan open with a brief historical survey of the Bulgarian background 
of the letter, which in effect is a history of the Bulgar peoples from their 
first recorded contacts with the Byzantines in the fifth century; the 
authors move on to the manuscript tradition for the letter; finally, they 
offer the readers the text of the letter itself divided into 113 headings 
of instructions and exhortations. Each section of the work is separately 
footnoted, and a substantial bibliography is appended. 

Photios served twice as Ecumenical Patriarch in the mid-ninth 
century (856-867; 877-886) and is counted as one of the greatest poly¬ 
maths of the Byzantine period. This fact alone would justify the trans¬ 
lation of his major letter to Boris. Of all of the exchanges which took 
place in the ninth century between an active missionary movement which 
brought the Byzantines into contact with their “barbarian” neighbor/ 
converts, this letter is perhaps the most famous and has received the 
most attention from teachers and students of the period. “The Letter 
of Photios, the Most Holy Patriarch of Constantinople, to Michael 
(Boris), the ruler of Bulgaria” is significant because it portrays the 
salient features of Byzantine political ecclesiology as well as the less 
evident religious, political, and military element of the period, involving 
as they did complicated interactions among the Papacy, Louis II of 
Germany, Bulgarian internal politics and the Byzantines. 

White and Berrigan provide the reader with fourteen pages of his¬ 
torical background; unfortunately the background is often too sketchy 
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to be followed with ease; at times it is downright confusing. The period 
is simply too complicated for the authors to have tried a survey cover¬ 
ing the Bulgars from the fifth through the ninth centuries without en¬ 
gendering a good deal of confusion. This confusion is evident in the 
dating of the letter itself and especially its dating in relationship to the 
famous Responsa of Pope Nicholas I to Boris. For instance, in a foot¬ 
note (No. 40) Photios’ letter is dated is “written before August 866” 
(p. 33). Dvornik dates it to 865, and Browning, who provides the most 
reasonable contexting and dating, also in 865, just after Boris’ conversion 
and baptism. On p. 18, the authors, referring to Nicholas I’s Responsa, 
offer no firm date but tie it in with the mission of Paul and Formosus 
which is usually dated at 866 and after Photios’ letter. It is Nicholas’ 
Responsa to which Photios’ letter and content is usually compared because 
of the radical difference in tone and content of the two letters. This is, 
of course, a minor criticism and more a matter of trying to cover too 
much in too small a space by way of background. The authors would 
have done well to limit their historical background to the immediate 
situation and period. 

The text of the letter of Photios to Boris/Michael includes an exten¬ 
sive highlighting of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, their doctrines, and 
a selection of heresies. He moves on from the theological to the political, 
and it is here that the epithet “patronizing” is most appropriate. Photios 
elaborates on the proper behavior for a ruler, his relations to crime and 
justice, friends and enemies. In 84 chapters Photios outlines the appro¬ 
priate religious and political attitudes of a Christian ruler. It is a letter 
which, in addition to showing Photios as a keen politician, shows him to 
be a person of ethics, with a clear sense of right order in a Christian 
polity. He, of course, made no reference to any ecclesiastical independ¬ 
ence and the Bulgarian Church remained tightly bound up with Byzan¬ 
tine ecclesiastical fortunes. 

The authors treat the letter as a response to questions previously 
raised by Boris. They imply that Boris may have posed several questions 
to Photios in an effort to determine to which Church he and his Bulgars 
should belong. It was an important decision because in the case of 
Byzantine Orthodoxy, he was submitting himself to cultural and political 
domination. Hence, Boris’ attraction to the more distant Roman or even 
German Church. The authors describe the letter as “Photios’ answer, 
written in the abstract, general style characteristic of the Byzantines” 
and because of this Boris’ original questions cannot be reconstructed. In 
spite of its style, it still makes for a fascinating comparison with the 
text of Nicholas’ Responsa which apparently represents 106 statements 
in response to specific qcestions raised by Boris. 

This is the value of The Patriarch and the Prince, Photios’ letter 
provides a valuable comparison to the 106 statements of Nicholas’ 
Responsa. It is witness to the radically different missionary approaches 
of two different individuals, Nicholas and Photios. 

The Patriarch and the Prince is highly recommended for students 
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of Byzantine and Church history; it is especially recommended for every 
student interested in Photios as churchman and statesman. 

John L. Boojamra, Ph,D, 


I Believe in the Holy Spirity Volume I: The Experience of the Spirit; 
Volume II: Lord and Giver of Life; and Volume III: The River 
of Life Flows in the East and in the West. Yves Congar. New York; 
Seabury Press, 1983. $70.00 (set) 

This three volume work by a leading Roman Catholic ecclesiologist, 
Yves M. J. Congar, is a very mature addition to the pneumatological 
literature. Congar’s study contributes not only to fundamental trinitarian 
theology in its biblical, historical and systematic theological reflection, 
but also provides significant ecclesiological and ecumenical reflections. 
This serious advocate of the restoration of the unaltered Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan (381) Creed in the Western Churches’ liturgies provides 
in this study the discussion of issues that go far beyond the specific focus 
of that pneumatological question. 

The first of the three volumes deals with the basic biblical and his¬ 
torical data on pneumatology. The claim is continually made for a 
modest contribution to this discussion, and indeed the insight and care¬ 
fully researched observations lead one to long for a greater depth of 
study beyond the pages of the work. The treatment of both East and 
West, and some of the important post-Reformation developments, makes it 
a particularly fascinating survey. Important critiques of contemporary 
Catholicism include the self-critical approach to the Western diminution 
of pneumatology, and the roles that eucharist, pope and cult of the 
Blessed Virgin play within Roman Catholicism in recent years, substitut¬ 
ing for a firmly grounded patristic pneumatology. The material on the 
pneumatology of Vatican II is especially to be welcomed because it 
comes from the pen of one of the architects of those church documents. 

The second volume provides a more systematic treatment of the 
Holy Spirit, particularly in relationship to the Church. Specialists in 
Byzantine theology will have to judge the adequacy of Congar in his 
analysis of Simeon, Palamas, the contemporary work of Zizioulas and 
others. However, the broad range of ecclesiological and pneumatological 
questions attest to the synthetic and seriously spiritual quality of Congar’s 
theological mind. A third part of this book deals with the question of 
the charismatic renewal within Roman Catholicism. The theological 
problems raised by this movement will be of interest especially to those 
working in the North American context 

The third volume is a set of essays building on his systematic theol¬ 
ogy. It treats ecumenical questions which divide East and West both his¬ 
torically and systematically: the procession of the Spirit and the role of 
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of Byzantine and Church history; it is especially recommended for every 
student interested in Photios as churchman and statesman. 

John L. Boojamra, Ph,D, 
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of Life Flows in the East and in the West. Yves Congar. New York; 
Seabury Press, 1983. $70.00 (set) 

This three volume work by a leading Roman Catholic ecclesiologist, 
Yves M. J. Congar, is a very mature addition to the pneumatological 
literature. Congar’s study contributes not only to fundamental trinitarian 
theology in its biblical, historical and systematic theological reflection, 
but also provides significant ecclesiological and ecumenical reflections. 
This serious advocate of the restoration of the unaltered Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan (381) Creed in the Western Churches’ liturgies provides 
in this study the discussion of issues that go far beyond the specific focus 
of that pneumatological question. 

The first of the three volumes deals with the basic biblical and his¬ 
torical data on pneumatology. The claim is continually made for a 
modest contribution to this discussion, and indeed the insight and care¬ 
fully researched observations lead one to long for a greater depth of 
study beyond the pages of the work. The treatment of both East and 
West, and some of the important post-Reformation developments, makes it 
a particularly fascinating survey. Important critiques of contemporary 
Catholicism include the self-critical approach to the Western diminution 
of pneumatology, and the roles that eucharist, pope and cult of the 
Blessed Virgin play within Roman Catholicism in recent years, substitut¬ 
ing for a firmly grounded patristic pneumatology. The material on the 
pneumatology of Vatican II is especially to be welcomed because it 
comes from the pen of one of the architects of those church documents. 

The second volume provides a more systematic treatment of the 
Holy Spirit, particularly in relationship to the Church. Specialists in 
Byzantine theology will have to judge the adequacy of Congar in his 
analysis of Simeon, Palamas, the contemporary work of Zizioulas and 
others. However, the broad range of ecclesiological and pneumatological 
questions attest to the synthetic and seriously spiritual quality of Congar’s 
theological mind. A third part of this book deals with the question of 
the charismatic renewal within Roman Catholicism. The theological 
problems raised by this movement will be of interest especially to those 
working in the North American context 

The third volume is a set of essays building on his systematic theol¬ 
ogy. It treats ecumenical questions which divide East and West both his¬ 
torically and systematically: the procession of the Spirit and the role of 
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pneumatology in the doctrine of the sacraments. While Congar treats 
the Western interpolation of the filioque in a way that calls for its 
elimination for the Creed's liturgical use, his treatment of the Latin 
fathers and their different understandings of the trinitarian faith in the 
period of the undivided Church make it a very important contribution 
to the theological discussion. Whether or not the churches of East and 
West will be able to live with the difference of understanding of the inter- 
trinitarian relations that was possible before the interpolation of the 
filioque, while restoring the creed to its original form in liturgical prac¬ 
tice, remains to be seen in ecumenical dialogue. However, this study 
privides rich resources for carrying these discussions forward on the 
one hand, and on the other points to the fact that the issue is not being 
treated merely as a superficial, verbal difference. 

His evaluation of the patristic and conciliar encounters, the docu¬ 
mentation and the positions of both Latins and Greeks are quite thor¬ 
ough. As with the first volume, the comprehensiveness of the discussions 
leaves the reader thirsting for more historical and theological detail on 
the one hand, while being appreciative of the clear and succinct way in 
which Congar makes such an abundant array of scholarship and history 
accessible to the reader. This volume will be part of the discussions 
between churches East and West for decades to come and it is to be 
hoped that the ecumenical studies of the World Council, “Confessing the 
Apostolic Faith Today,” will pay serious attention to this attempt to 
root, again, the pneumatology of the present church life as well as to 
provide reconciling bridges towards the future. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F,S,C, 
Director, Commission on Faith and Order 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 
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